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Cuarter V. Too FAIR TO LAST. 


i my confidences with my dear girl I had told her neither the 
nature of my mission in Yorkshire, nor the fact that I was bound to 
leave Huxter’s Cross immediately upon an exploring expedition to no- 
where in particular, in search of the archives of the Meynells. How 
could I bring myself to tell her that I must leave her ?—how much less 
could I bring myself to do it? 

‘Rendered desperately unmindful of the universe by reason of my 
all-absorbing happiness, I determined on giving myself a holiday 
boldly, in defiance of Sheldon and the Sheldonian interests. 

“Am I a bounden slave,” I asked myself, “that I should go here 
or there at any man’s bidding for the pitiful stipend of twenty shil- 
lings a week ?” 

It is to be observed that the rate of hire makes all the difference 
in these cases; and while it is ignominious for a lawyer’s clerk to 
hasten to and fro in the earning of his weekly wage, it is in no way 
dishonourable for the minister of state to obey the call of his chief, and 
hurry hither and thither in abnegation of all his own predilections, and 
to the aggravation of his chronic gout. 

I wrote to my Sheldon, and told him that I had met with friends 
in the neighbourhood of Huxter’s Cross, and that I intended to give 
myself a brief holiday ; after which I would resume my labours, and 
do my uttermost to make up for wasted time. I had still the remnant 
of my borrowed thirty pounds, and amongst these northern hills I felt 
myself a millionnaire. 

Three thousand pounds at five per cent—one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. I felt that with such an income assured to us, and the 
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fruits of my industry, Charlotte and I might be secure from all the 
storms of life. Ah, what happiness it would be to work for her! And 
I am not too old to begin life afresh; not too old for the bar; not too 
old to make some mark as a writer on the press—not too old to be- 
come a respectable member of society. 

After having despatched my letter to Sheldon, I made off for New- 
hall farm with all speed. I had received a sort of general invitation 
from the kindest of uncles and aunts, but I contrived with becoming 
modesty to arrive after Mr. Mercer’s dinner-hour. I found Charlotte 
alone in the dear old-fashioned parlour, aunt Dorothy being engaged 
in some domestic operations in the kitchen, and uncle Joseph making 
his usual after-dinner rounds amongst the pig-sties and the threshing- 
machines. I discovered afterwards that it was Miss Halliday’s wont 
to accompany her kind kinsman in this afternoon investigation ; but 
to-day she had complained of a headache and preferred to stay at home. 
Yet there were few symptoms of the headache when I found her stand- 
ing in the bow window, watching the path by which I came, and the 
face of Aurora herself could scarcely be brighter or fresher than my 
darling’s innocent blushes when I greeted her with the privileged kiss 
of betrothal. 

We sat in the bow window talking till the twilight shadows crept 
over the greensward, and the sheep were led away to their fold, with 
cheerful jingling of bells and barking of watchful dog. My dearest girl 
told me that our secret had already been discovered by the penetrating 
eyes of aunt Dorothy and uncle Joseph. They had teased her un- 
mercifully, it seemed, all that day, but were graciously pleased to smile 
upon my suit, like a pair of imprudent Arcadians as they are. 

“They like you very much indeed,” my Lotta said joyously; “ but 
I believe they think I have known you much longer than I really have, 
and that you are very intimate with my stepfather. It seems almost 
like deceiving them to allow them to think so, but I really haven’t the 
courage to tell the truth. How foolish and bold they would think me 
if they knew how very short a time I have known you!” 

“ Twenty times longer than Juliet had known Romeo when they 
met in the Friar’s cell to be married,” I urged. 

“Yes, but that was in a play,” replied Charlotte, “ where everything 
is obliged to be hurried ; and at Hyde Lodge we all of us thought that 
Juliet was a very forward young person.” 

“The poets all believe in love at first sight, and I’ll wager our dear 
uncle Joe fell over head and ears in love with aunt Dorothy after 
having danced with her two or three times at an assize ball,” said I. 

After this we became intensely serious, and I told my darling 
. girl that I hoped very soon to be in possession of a small fixed income, 
and to have begun a professional career. I told her how dear an 
incentive to work she had given me, and how little fear I had for the 
future. 
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I reminded her that Mr. Sheldon had no legal power to control her 
actions, and that as her father’s will had left her entirely to her mother’s 
guardianship, she had only her mother’s pleasure to consult. 

“T believe poor mamma would let me marry a crossing-sweeper, if I 
cried and declared it would make me miserable not to marry him,” said 
Charlotte; “but then, you see, mamma’s wishes mean Mr. Sheldon’s 
wishes; she is sure to think whatever he tells her to think; and if he is 
strongly against our marriage—” 

“As I am sure he will be—” I interjected. 

“ He will work upon poor mamma in that calm, persistent, logical 
way of his till he makes her as much against it as himself.” 

“But even your mamma’s authority won’t last for ever, my love. 
You'll be twenty-one in a year or two, and then you can marry whom 
you please; and as I am thankful to say you don’t possess a single six- 
pence in your own right, we can marry on your one-and-twentieth 
birthday, and defy all the stern stepfathers in creation.” 

“How I wish I had a fortune, for your sake!” she said with a sigh. 

“Be glad for my sake that you have none,” I answered. “You 
cannot imagine the miserable complications and perplexities which arise 
in this world from the possession of money. No slave so tightly bound 
as the man who has what people call ‘a stake in the country’ and a 
balance at his banker’s. The true monarch of all he surveys is the 
penniless reprobate who walks down Fleet-street with his whole estate 
covered by the seedy hat upon his head.” 

Having thus moralised, I proceeded to ask Miss Halliday if she was 
prepared to accept a humbler station than that enjoyed by her at the 
Lawn. 

“No useful landau, to be an open carriage at noon and a family 
coach at night,” I said ; “no nimble page to skip hither and thither at 
his fair lady’s commands, if not belated on the way by the excitement 
of tossing halfpence with youthful adventurers of the byways and 
alleys; no trim parlour-maids, with irreproachable caps, dressed for 
the day at 11 o’clock A.M. ;—but instead of these, a humble six-roomed 
bandbox of a house, and one poor hardworking slavey, with perennial 
smudges from saucepan-lids upon her honest pug-nose. Consider the 
prospect seriously, Charlotte, and ask yourself whether you can endure 
such a descent in the social scale.” 

My Charlotte laughed, as if the prospect had been the most delight- 
ful picture ever presented to mortal vision. 

“Do you think I care for the landau or the page?” she cried. “If 
it were not for mamma’s sake, I should detest that prim villa and all its 
arrangements. You see me so happy here, where there is no pretence 
of grandeur—” 

“But I am bound to warn you that I shall not be able to provide 
Yorkshire teas at the commencement of our domestic career,” I re- 
marked, by way of parenthesis. 
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“ Aunt Dorothy will send us hampers of poultry and cakes, sir, and 
for the rest of our time we can live upon bread and water.” 

On this I promised my betrothed a house in Cavendish or Portman- 
square, and a better-built landau than Mr. Sheldon’s, in the remote 
future. With those dear eyes for my pole-stars, I felt myself strong 
enough to clamber up the slippery ascent to the woolsack. The best 
and purest ambition must surely be that which is only a synonym for 
love. 


After we had sat talking in the gloaming to our hearts’ content, 
aunt Dorothy appeared, followed by a sturdy handmaid with lighted can- 
dles, and a still sturdier handmaid with a ponderous tea-tray. The two 
made haste to spread a snow-white cloth, and to set forth the species of 
banquet which it is the fashion nowadays to call high tea. Anon 
came uncle Joseph, bringing with him some slight perfume from the 
piggeries, and he and aunt Dorothy were pleased to be pleasantly 
facetious and congratulatory in their conversation during the social 
meal which followed their advent. 

After tea we played whist again, aunt Dorothy and I obtaining a 
succession of easy victories over Charlotte and uncle Joe. I felt 
myself hourly more and more completely at home in that simple do- 
mestic circle, and enjoyed the proud position of an accepted lover. My 
Arcadian friends troubled themselves in no wise as to the approval or 
disapproval of Mr. and Mrs. Sheldon, or with regard either to my pro- 
spects or my antecedents. They saw me devoted to my dear girl, they 
saw my dearest pleased by my devotion, and they loved her so well that 
they were. ready to open their hearis without reserve to the man who 
adored her and was loved by her, let him be rich or poor, noble or 
baseborn. As they would have given her the wax doll of her desire ten 
or twelve years ago without question as to price or fitness of things, so 
they now gave her their kindly smiles and approval for the lover of her 
choice. 

“T know Phil Sheldon is a man who looks to the main chance,” 
said uncle Joe, in the course of a discussion about his niece’s future 
which dyed her cheeks with blushes in the present ; “and I’ll lay you’ll 
find him rather a difficult customer to deal with, especially as poor 
Tom’s will left all the money in Georgy’s hands, which of course is 
tantamount to saying that Sheldon has got the disposal of it.” 

I assured uncle Joe that money was the very last thing which I 
desired. 

“‘Then in that case I don’t see why he shouldn’t let you have 
Charlotte,” replied Mr. Mercer; “and if she’s cheated out of her poor 
dad’s money, she sha’n’t be cheated out of what her old aunt and uncle 
may have to leave her by and by.” 

Here were these worthy people promising me an heiress with no 
more compunction than if they had been offering me a cup of tea. 
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I walked homeward once more beneath the quiet stars. O, how 
happy I was! Can happiness so perfect, joy so sinless, endure? I, 
the friendless wanderer and penniless Bohemian, asked myself this 
question ; and again I paused upon the lonely moorland road to lift my 
hat as I thanked God for having given me such bright hopes. 

But George Sheldon’s three thousand pounds must be mine before 
I can secure the humblest shelter for my sweet one ; af although it 
would be bliss to me to tramp through the world barefoot with Char- 
lotte by my side, the barefooted state of things is scarcely the sort of 
prospect a man would care to offer to the woman he loves. So once 
more to the chase. One more day in this delicious island of the lotus- 
eaters, Newhall farm ; and then away !— hark, forward! — tantivy !— 
and hey for the marriage-lines of Charlotte Meynell, great-grand- 
daughter of Matthew Haygarth, and, if still in the flesh, rightful 
heiress to the one hundred thousand pounds at present likely to be 
absorbed by the ravening jaws of the Crown! One more day, one more 
delightful idle day, in the land where it is always afternoon, and then 
away to Hidling in the hybrid vehicle, and thence to Hull, from Hull to 
York, from York to Leeds, then Bradford, Huddersfield—éoute la boutique! 


The rain beats against the diamond panes of my casement as I 
write. The day has been hopelessly wet, so I have stayed in my snug 
little chamber and occupied myself in writing this record. Foul wind 
or weather would have little power to keep me from my darling; but 
even if it had been a fine day, I could not with any grace have presented 
myself at Newhall farm for a third afternoon. To-morrow my imme- 
diate departure will afford me an excuse for presenting myself once more 
before my kind uncle and aunt. It will be my farewell visit. I wonder 
whether Charlotte will miss me this afternoon. I wonder whether she 
will be sorry when I tell her that I am going to leave this part of the 
country. Ah, shall we ever meet again under such happy auspices? 
Shall I ever again find such kind friends or such a hospitable dwelling 
as those I shall leave amidst these northern hills ? 


CuaAPrer VI. 
FOUND IN THE BIBLE, 


Nov. 3d. The most wonderful event has befallen—surely the most 
wonderful that ever came to pass outside the realms of fiction. Let 
me set down the circumstances of yesterday coolly and quietly if I can. 
I invoke the placid spirit of my Sheldon. I invoke all the divinities of 
Gray’s-inn and “The Fields.” Let me be legal and specific, perspi- 
cacious and logical—if this beating heart, this fevered brain, will allow 
me a few hours’ respite. 

The autumn sunshine blessed the land again yesterday. Moorland 
and meadow, fallow and clover-field, were all the brighter for the steady 
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downfall of the previous day. I walked to Newhall directly after break- 
fast, and found my dearest standing at the white five-barred gate, 
dressed in her pretty blue jacket, and with ribbons in her bonny brown 
hair. 

She was pleased to see me, though at first just a little inclined to 
play the boudeuse on account of my absence on the previous day. Of 
course I assured her that it had been anguish for me to remain away 
from her, and quoted that divine sonnet of our William’s to the like 


effect : 
‘ How like a winter hath my absence been !” 


and again : 
“ O, never say that I was false of heart, 
Though absence seemed my flame to qualify.” 


Equally of course my pet pretended not to believe me. After this 
little misunderstanding we forgave each other, and adored each other 
again with just a little more than usual devotion ; and then we went for 
a long ramble among the fields, and looked at the dear placid sheep, 
who stared at us wonderingly in return, as if exclaiming to themselves, 
“And these are a specimen couple of the creatures called lovers !” 

We met uncle Joe in the course of our wanderings, and returned 
with him in time for the vulgar superstition of dinner, which we might 
have forgotten had we been left by ourselves. After dinner uncle Joe 
made off to his piggeries ; while aunt Dorothy fell asleep in a capacious 
old arm-chair by the fire, after making an apologetic remark to the 
effect that she was tired, and had been a good deal “tewed” that 
morning in the dairy. “Tewed,” I understand, is Yorkshire for 
* worried.” 

Aunt Dorothy having departed into the shadowy realm of dreams, 
Charlotte and I were left to our own devices. 

There was a backgammon board on a side-table, surmounted by 
an old Indian bowl of dried rose-leaves; and, pour nous distraire, I 
proposed that I should teach my dearest that diverting game. She 
assented, and we set to work in a very business-like manner, Miss 
Halliday all attention, I serious as a professional schoolmaster. 

Unfortunately for my pupil’s progress the game of backgammon 
proved less entertaining than our own conversation, so, after a very 
feeble attempt on the one side to learn and on the other to teach, we 
closed the board and began to talk ;—first of the past, then of the 
future, the happy future, which we were to share. 

There is no need that I should set down this lovers’ talk. Is it 
not written on my heart? The future seemed so fair and unclouded 
to me, as my love and I sat talking together yesterday afternoon. Now 
all is changed. The strangest, the most. surprising complications have 
arisen; and I doubt, I fear. 

After we had talked for a long time, Miss Halliday suddenly pro- 
posed that I should read to her. 
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“Diana once told me that you read very beautifully,” said this 
flatterer ; ‘ and I should so like to hear you read—poetry, of course. 
You will find plenty of poems in that old bookcase—Cowper, and 
Bloomfield, and Pope. Now I am sure that Pope is just the kind 
of poet whose verses you would read magnificently. Shal! we explore 
the bookcase together ?” 

Now if there is any manner of beguiling an idle afternoon which 
seems to me most delightful, it is by the exploration of old bookcases ; 
and when that delight can be shared by the woman one fondly loves, 
the pleasure thereof must be of course multiplied to an indefinite 
amount. 

So Charlotte and I set to work immediately to ransack the lower 
shelves of the old-fashioned mahogany bookcase, which contained the 
entire library of the Mercer household. 

I am bound to admit that we did not light upon many volumes 
of thrilling interest. The verses of Cowper have always appeared to 
me to have only one fault—there are too many of them. One shrinks 
appalled from that thick closely-printed volume of morality cut into 
lengths of ten feet ; and, beyond the few well-worn quotations in daily 
use, I am fain to confess that I am almost a stranger to the bard of 
Olney. 

Half a dozen odd volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine, three or 
four of the Annual Register, a neatly-bound edition of Clarissa Har- 
lowe and Sir Charles Grandison in twelve volumes, Law’s Holy Cali 
to a Serious Life, Paradise Lost, Joseph Andrews, Hervey’s Meditations, 
and (Gulliver's Travels, formed the varied contents of the principal 
shelves. Above, there were shabbily-bound volumes and unbound 
pamphlets. Below, there were folios, the tops whereof were thickly 
covered with the dust of ages, having escaped the care of the hand- 
maidens even in that neatly-appointed household. 

I knelt down to examine these. 

“You'll be covered with dust if you touch them,” cried Charlotte. 
“‘T was once curious enough to examine them, but the result was very 
disappointing.” 

“And yet they look so delightfully mysterious,” I said. “This 
one, for instance ?” 

“That is an old history of London, with curious plates and maps; 
rather interesting if one has nothing more amusing to read. But the 
perennial supply of novels from Mudie’s spoils one for that kind of 
book.” 

“If ever I come to Newhall again, I shall dip into the old history. 
One is never tired of dead and gone London. But after Mr. Knight’s 
delightful book any old history must seem very poor. What is my 
burly friend here ?” 

“OQ, a dreadful veterinary-surgeon’s encyclopedia—The Farmer’s 
Friend I think it is called; all about the ailments of animals.” 
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* And the next ?” 

“The next is an odd volume of the Penny Magazine. Dear aunt 
Dorothy is rich in odd volumes.” 

“ And the next,—my bulky friend number two,—with a cracked 
leather back and a general tendency to decay ?” 
“OQ, that is the Meynell Bible.” 








The MEYNELL BrstE! A hot perspiration broke out upon my face 
as I knelt at Charlotte Halliday’s feet, with my hand resting lightly 
on the top of the book. 

“The Meynell Bible!” I repeated; and my voice was faintly tremu- 
lous, in spite of the effort I made to control myself. “ What do you 
mean by the Meynell Bible ?” 

“JT mean the old family Bible that belonged to my grandmamma. 
It was her father’s Bible, you know; and of course he was my great- 
grandfather—Christian Meynell. Why, how you stare at me, Valentine! 
Is there anything so wonderful in my having had a great-grandfather ?” 

“No, darling; but the fact is that I—” 

In another moment I should have told her the entire truth; but I 
remembered just in time that I had pledged myself to profound secrecy 
with regard to the nature and progress of my investigation, and I had 
yet to learn whether that pledge did or did not involve the observance 
of secrecy even with those most interested in my researches. Pending 
further communication with Sheldon, I was certainly bound to be silent. 

“T have a kind of interest in the name of Meynell,” I said, “ for 
I was once engaged in a business matter with people of that name.” 

And having thus hoodwinked my beloved with a bouncer, I pro- 
ceeded to extract the Bible from its shelf. The book was so tightly 
wedged into its place, that to remove it was like drawing a tooth. It — 
was a noble-looking old volume, blue with the mould of ages, and re- 
dolent of a chill dampness like the atmosphere of a tomb. 

“T should so like to examine the old book when the candles come 
in,” I said. 

Fortunately for the maintenance of my secret, the darkness was 
closing in upon us when I discovered the volume, and the room was 
only fitfully illuminated by the flame that brightened and faded every 
minute. 

I carried the book to a side-table, and Charlotte and I resumed our 
talk until the candles came, and close behind them uncle Joe. I fear 
I must have seemed a very inattentive lover during that brief interval, 
for I could not concentrate my thoughts upon the subject of our dis- 
course. My mind would wander to the strange discovery that I had 
just made, and I could not refrain from asking myself whether by any 
extraordinary chance my own dear love should be the rightful claimant 
to John Haygarth’s hoarded wealth. 
I hoped that it might not be so. 
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be penniless rather than the heir to wealth, which, in all likelihood, 
would create an obstacle strong enough to sever us eternally. I longed 
to question her about her family, but could not as yet trust myself to 
broach the subject. And while I doubted and hesitated, honest blus- 
tering uncle Joe burst into the room, and aunt Dorothy awoke, and 
was unutterably surprised to find she had slept so long. 

After this came tea; and as I sat opposite my dearest girl, I could 
not choose but remember that gray-eyed Molly, whose miniature had 
been found in the tulip-wood bureau, and in whose bright face I had 
seen the likeness of Philip Sheldon’s beautiful stepdaughter. And Mr. 
Sheldon’s lovely stepdaughter was the lineal descendant of this very 
Molly. Strange mystery of transmitted resemblances! Here was the 
sweet face that had bewitched honest, simple-minded Matthew Hay- 
garth reproduced after the lapse of a century. 

My Charlotte was descended from a poor little player girl who had 
smiled upon the roysterous populace at Bartholomew Fair. Some few 
drops of Bohemian blood mingled with the pure life-stream in her 
veins. It pleased me to think of this; but I derived no pleasure from the 
idea that Charlotte might possibly be the claimant of a great fortune. 

“She may have cousins who would stand before her,” I said to 
myself; and there was some comfort in the thought. 

After tea I asked permission to inspect the old family Bible, much 
to the astonishment of uncle Joe, who had no sympathy with anti- 
quarian tastes, and marvelled that I should take any interest in so 
mouldy a volume. I told him, with perfect truth, that such things 
had always more or less interest for me; and then I withdrew to my 
little table, where I was provided with a special pair of candles. 

“You'll find the births and deaths of all poor Molly’s ancestors on 
the first leaf,” said uncle Joe. “Old Christian Meynell was a rare one 
for jotting down such things; but the ink has gone so pale that it’s 
about as much as you'll do to make sense of it, I’ll lay.” 

Charlotte looked over my shoulder as I examined the fly-leaf of 
the family Bible. Even with this incentive to distraction I contrived 
to be tolerably business-like; and this is the record which I found on 
the faded page : 

“Samuel Matthew Meynell, son of Christian and Sarah Meynell, 
b. March 9, 1796, baptised at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, in this city. 

‘Susan Meynell, daughter of Christian and Sarah Meynell, b. June 
29, 1798, aiso baptised in the same church. 

“Charlotte Meynell, second daughter of the above Christian and 
Sarah, b. October 3, 1800, baptised at the above-mentioned church of 
St. Giles, London.” 

Below these entries, in blacker ink and in a different handwriting 
—a bold, business-like, masculine caligraphy—came the following : 

“Charlotte Meynell, married to James Halliday, in the parish 
church of Barngrave, Yorks. April 15, 1819.” 
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Below this there was an entry in a woman’s penmanship : 

“ Susan, the beloved sister of C. H., died in London, July 11, 1835. 

“ Judge not, that ye be not judged. 

“I came to call sinners, and not the righteous, to repentance.” 

This record seemed to hint vaguely at some sad story: “Susan, the 
beloved sister ;” no precise date of the death—no surname! And then 
those two deprecating sentences, which seemed to plead for the dead. 

I had been led to understand that Christian Meynell’s daughters had 
both died in Yorkshire—one married, the other unmarried. 

The last record in the book was the decease of James Halliday, my 
dear girl’s grandfather. 

After pondering long over the strangely-worded entry of Susan 
Meynell’s death, I reflected that, with the aid of those mysterious 
powers Hook and Crook, I must contrive to possess myself of an exact 
copy of this leaf from a family history, if not of the original document. 
Again my duty to my Sheldon impelled me to be false to all my 
newborn instincts and boldly give utterance to another bouncer. 

“I am very much interested in a county history now preparing for 
the press,” I said to my honoured uncle, who was engaged in a hand at 
cribbage with his wife; “and I really think this old leaf from a family 
Bible would make a very interesting page in that work.” 

I blushed for myself as I felt how shamefully I was imposing upon 
my newly-found kinsman’s credulity. With scarcely anyone but uncle 
Joe could I have dared to employ so shallow an artifice. 

“Would it really, now?” said that confiding innocent. ‘“ Well, I 
suppose old papers, and letters, and such like, are uncommonly inte- 
resting to some folks. I can’t say I care much about ’em myself.” 

“Would you have any objection to my taking a copy of these 
entries ?” I asked. 

“ My word, no, lad; not I. Take half a dozen copies, and welcome, 
if they can be of any use to you or other people. That’s not much to 
ask for.” 

I thanked my simple host, and determined to write to a stationer at 
Hull for some tracing-paper by the first post next morning. There 
was some happiness ai least in having found this unlooked-for end to 
my researches. I had a good excuse for remaining longer near Char- 
lotte Halliday. 

“Tt’s only for my poor Mary’s sake I set any value on that old 
volume,” the farmer said presently, in a meditative tone. ‘“ You see 
the names there are the names of her relations, not mine; and this 
place and all in it was hers. Dorothy and I are only interlopers, as 
you may say, at the best, though I brought my fortune to the old farm, 
and Dorothy brought her fortune, and between us we’ve made Newhall 
a much better place than it was in old James Halliday’s time. But 
there’s something sad in the thought that none of those that were born 
on the land have left chick or child to inherit it.” 
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Uncle Joseph fell for a while into a pensive reverie, and I thought 
of that other inheritance, well nigh fifty times the value of Newhall 
farm, which is now waiting for aclaimant. And again I asked myself, 
Could it be possible that this sweet girl, whose changeful face had 
saddened with those old memories, whose innocent heart knew not one 
sordid desire—could it be indeed she whose fair hand was to wrest the 
Haygarthian gold from the grip of Crown lawyers? 

The sight of the old Bible seemed to have revived Mr. Mercer’s 
memory of his first wife with unwonted freshness. 

‘She was a sweet young creature,” he said; “ the living picture of 
our Lottie, and sometimes I fancy it must have been that which made 
me take to Lottie when she was a little one. I used to see my first 
wife’s eyes looking up at me out of Lottie’s eyes. I told Tom it was a 
comfort to me to have the little lass with me, and that’s how they let her 
come over so often from Hyley. Poor old Tom used to bring her over 
in his Whitechapel cart, and leave her behind him for a week or so at 
a stretch. And then, when my Dorothy yonder took pity upon a poor 
lonely widower, she made as much of the little girl as if she’d been her 
own, and more perhaps; for not having any children of her own, she 
thought them such out-of-the-way creatures, that you couldn’t coddle 
them and pet them too much. There’s a little baby lies buried in 
Barngrave churchyard with Tom Halliday’s sister that would have been 
a noble young man, sitting where you’re sitting, Mr. Hawkehurst, and 
looking at me as bright as you're looking, perhaps, if the Lord’s will 
hadn’t been otherwise. We’ve all our troubles, you see, and that was 
mine; and if it hadn’t been for Dorothy, life would not have been worth 
much for me after that time—but my Dorothy is all manner of blessings 
rolled up in one.” 

The farmer looked fondly at his second wife as he said this, and 
she blushed and smiled upon him with responsive tenderness. I fancy 
a woman’s blushes and smiles wear longer in these calm solitudes than 
amid the tumult and clamour of a great city. 

Finding my host inclined to dwell upon the past, I ventured to 
hazard an indirect endeavour to obtain some information respecting 
that entry in the Bible which had excited my curiosity. 

“ Miss Susan Meynell died unmarried, I believe?” Isaid. ‘I see her 
death recorded here, but she is described by her christian name only.” 

“ Ah, very like,” replied Mr. Mercer, with an air of indifference, 
which I perceived to be assumed. ‘Yes, my poor Molly’s aunt Susan 
died unmarried.” 

“ And in London? I had been given to understand that she died in 
Yorkshire.” 

I blushed for my own impertinence asI pressed this inquiry. What 
right had I to be given to understand anything about these honest 
Meynells? I saw poor uncle Joe’s disconcerted face, and I felt that the 
hunter of an heir-at-law is apt to become a very obnoxious creature. 
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“Susan Meynell died in London—the poor lass died in London,” 
replied Joseph Mercer gravely; “and now we'll drop that subject, if you 
please, my lad. Itisn’t a pleasant one.” 

After this I could no longer doubt that there was some painful 
story involved in those two deprecating sentences of the gospel. 

It was some time before uncle Joe was quite his own jovial and © 
rather noisy self again, and on this evening we had no whist. I bade my 
friends good-night a little earlier than usual, and departed, after having 
obtained permission to take a tracing of the fly-leaf as soon as possible. 

On this night the starlit sky and lonesome moor seemed to have lost 
their soothing power. There was a new fever in my mind. The simple 
plan of the future which I had mapped out for myself was suddenly 
shattered. ‘The Charlotte of to-night—heiress-at-law to an enormous 
fortune—ward in Chancery—claimant against the Crown—was a very 
different person from the simple maid “whom there were none”—or 
only a doating simpleton in the person of the present writer—“ to praise, 
and very few to love.” 

The night before last I had hoped so much; to-night hope had 
forsaken me. It seemed as if a Titan’s hand had dug a great pit 
between me and the woman I loved—a pit as deep as the grave. 

Philip Sheldon might have consented to give me his step-daughter 
unpossessed of a sixpence; but would he give me his step-daughter 
with a hundred thousand pounds for her fortune? Alas, no; I know 
the Sheldonian intellect too well to be fooled by any hope so wild and 
baseless. The one bright dream of my misused life faded from me in 
the hour in which I discovered my dearest girl’s claim to the Hay- 
garthian inheritance. But I am not going to throw up the sponge 
before the fight is over. Time enough to die when I am lying face 
downward in the ensanguined mire, and feel the hosts of the foeman 
trampling above my shattered carcass. I will live in the light of my 
Charlotte’s smiles while I can—and for the rest—-‘ J/ ne faut pas dire, 
fontaine, je ne boirai pas de ton eau.” There is no cup so bitter that a 
man dare say, I will not drain it to the very dregs. ‘ What must be, 
shall be—that’s a certain text ;” and in the mean time carpe diem. I 
am all a Bohemian again. 

Nov. 5th. After a day’s delay I have obtained my tracing-paper, 
and made two tracings of the entries in the Meynell Bible. How inter- 
course with the Sheldonian race inclines one to the duplication of 
documents! I consider the copying-press of modern civilisation the 
supreme incarnation of man’s distrust of his fellow-men. 

I spent this afternoon and evening with my dear love—my last even- 
ing in Yorkshire. To-morrow I shall see my Sheldon, and inform him 
of the very strange termination which has come to my researches. Will 
he communicate at once with his brother ? Will he release me from my 
oath of secrecy? There is nothing of the masonic secretiveness in my 
organisation, and I am very weary of the seal that has been set upon 
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my unwary lips. Will Charlotte be told that she is the reverend in- 
testate’s next of kin? These are questions which I ask myself as I sit 
in the stillness of my room at the Magpie, scribbling this wretched 
diary of mine, while the church-clock booms three solemn strokes in 
the distance. 

O, why did not the reverend intestate marry his housekeeper, and 
make a will, like other honest citizens, and leave my Charlotte to walk 
the obscure byways of honest poverty with me? I do believe that I 
could have been honest; I do believe that I could have been brave 
and true and steadfast for her dear sake. But it is the office of man 
to propose, while the Unseen disposes. Perhaps such a youth as mine 
admits of no redemption. I have written circulars for Horatio Paget. 
I have been the willing remorseless tool of a man who never eats his 
dinner without inflicting a wrong upon his fellow-creatures. Can a 
few moments of maudlin sentimentality, a vague yearning for some- 
thing brighter and better, a brief impulse towards honesty inspired by 
a woman’s innocent eyes—can so little virtue in the present atone for 
so much guilt in the past? Alas! I fear not. 

I had one last brief ¢é¢e-a-/éte with my dear girl while I took the 
tracing from the old Bible. She sat watching me, and distracting me 
more or less while I worked; and despite the shadow of doubt that has 
fallen upon me, I could not be otherwise than happy in her sweet 
company. 

When I came to the record of Susan Meynell’s death, my Charlotte’s 
manner changed all at once from her accustomed joyousness to a pen- 
sive gravity. 

“TI was very sorry you spoke of Susan Meynell to uncle Joseph,” 
she said thoughtfully. 

“ But why sorry, my dear ?” 

I had some vague notion as to the cause of this sorrow; but the 
instincts of the chase impelled me to press the subject. Was I not 
bound to know every secret in the lives of Matthew Haygarth’s de- 
scendants ? 

“There is a very sad story connected with my aunt Susan—she 
was my great-aunt, you know,” said Charlotte, with a grave earnest 
face. “She went away from home, and there was great sorrow. I 
cannot talk of the story even to you, Valentine, for there seems some- 
thing sacred in these painful family secrets. My poor aunt Susan left 
all her friends, and died many years afterwards in London.” 

“She was known to have died unmarried?” I asked. This would 
be an important question from George Sheldon’s point of sight. 

“Yes,” Charlotte replied, blushing crimson. 

That blush told me a great deal. 

“There was some one concerned in this poor lady’s sorrow,” I said ; 
“some one to blame for all her unhappiness.” 

“ There was.” 
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‘‘ Some person whom she loved and trusted, perhaps ?” 

“Whom she loved and trusted only too well. O, Valentine, must 
not that be terrible? To confide with all your heart in the person 
you love, and to find him base and cruel! If my poor aunt had not 
believed Montagu Kingdon to be true and honourable, she would have 
trusted her friends a little, instead of trusting so entirely in him. 0, 
Valentine, what am I telling you! I cannot bear to cast a shadow on 
the dead.” 

“My dear love, do you think I cannot pity this injured lady? Do 
you think I am likely to play the Pharisee, and be eager to bespatter 
the grave of this poor sufferer? I can almost guess the story which 
you shrink from telling me—it is one of those sad histories so often 
acted, so often told. Your aunt loved a person called Montagu King- 
don—her superior in station, perhaps ?” 

I looked at Charlotte as I said this, and her face told me that I had 
guessed rightly. 

“This Montagu Kingdon admired and loved her,” I said. “He 
seemed eager to make her his wife, but no doubt imposed secrecy as to 
his intentions. She accepted his word as that of a true-hearted lover 
and a gentleman, and in the end had bitter reason to repent her con- 
fidence. That is an outline of the story, is it not, Charlotte ?” 

“T am sure that it was so. I am sure that when she left Newhall 
she went away to be married,” cried Charlotte eagerly ; “I have seen a 
letter that proves it—to me, at least. And yet I have heard even 
mamma speak harshly of her—so long dead and gone off the face of 
this earth—as if she had deliberately chosen the sad fate which came 
to her.” 

“Ts it not possible that Mr. Kingdon did marry Miss Meynell, 
after all?” 

“No,” replied Charlotte very sadly; “there is no hope of that. I 
have seen a letter written by my poor aunt years afterwards, a letter 
that tells much of the cruel truth; and I have heard that Mr. Kingdon 
came back to Yorkshire and married a rich lady during my aunt’s 
lifetime.” 

“TI should like to see that letter,” I said involuntarily. 

“Why, Valentine?” asked my darling, looking at me with sorrow- 
ful, wondering eyes. “To me it seems so painful to talk of these 
things: it is like reopening an old wound.” 

“But if the interests of other people require—”’ I began, in a 
very blundering manner. 

“Whose interest can be served by my showing you my poor aunt’s 
letter? It would seem like an act of dishonour to the dead.” 

What could I say after this—bound hand and foot as I am by my 
promise to Sheldon? 

After a long talk with my sweet one, I borrowed uncle’s Joe’s dog- 
cart, and spun across to Barngrave, where I found the little church 
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beneath whose gray old roof Charlotte Meynell plighted her troth to 
James Halliday. I took a copy of all entries in the register concerning 
Mrs. Meynell Halliday and her children, and then went back to New- 
hall to restore the dogcart, and to take my last Yorkshire tea at the 
hospitable old farm-house. 

To-morrow I am off to Barlingford, fifteen miles from this village, 
to take more copies of registries concerning my sweet young heiress— 
the registries of her father’s marriage and her own birth. After that 
I think my case will be tolerably complete, and I can present myself to 
Sheldon in the guise of a conqueror. 

Is it not a great conquest to have made? Is it not almost an act of 
chivalry for these prosaic days to go forth into the world as a private 
inquirer and win a hundred thousand pounds for the lady of one’s love ? 
And yet I wish anyone rather than my Charlotte were the lineal de- 
scendant of Matthew Haygarth. 


Nov. 10th. Here I am in London once more, with my Sheldon in 
ecstatics, and our affairs progressing marvellously well, as he informs 
me; but with that ponderous slowness peculiar to all mortal affairs in 
which the authorities of the realm are in any way concerned. 

My work is finished. Hawkehurst the genealogist and antiquarian 
sinks into Hawkehurst the private individual. I have no more to do 
but to mind my own business, and await the fruition of time in the 


shape of my reward. 

Can I accept three thousand pounds for giving my dearest her birth- 
right? Can I take payment for a service done to her? Surely not: and 
on the other hand can I continue to woo my sweet one, conscious that 
she is the rightful claimant to a great estate? Can I take advantage 
of her ignorance, and may it not be said that I traded on my secret 
knowledge? 

Before leaving Yorkshire I stole one more day from the Sheldon 
business, in order to loiter just a few hours longer in that northern 
Arcadia called Newhall Farm. What assurance have I that I shall 
ever reénter that pleasant dwelling? What hold have I, a wanderer 
and vagabond, on the future which respectable people map-out for 
themselves with such mathematical precision? And even the respect- 
able people are sometimes out in their reckoning. 'To snatch the joys 
of to-day must always be the policy of the adventurer. So I took one 
more happy afternoon at Newhall. Nor was the afternoon entirely 
wasted, for in the course of my farewell visit I heard more of poor 
Susan Meynell’s history from honest uncle Joseph. He told me the 
story during an after-dinner walk, in which he took me the round of 
- his pigsties and cattle-sheds for the last time, as if he would fain have 
had them leave their impress on my heart. 

“You may see plenty of cattle in Yorkshire,” he remarked com- 
placently, “but you won’t see many beasts to beat that.” 
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He pointed to a brown and mountainous mass of inert matter, which 
he gave me to understand was something in the way of cattle. 

“Would you like to see him standing?” he asked, giving the mass a 
prod with the handle of his walking-stick, which to my cockney mind 
seemed rather cruel, but which, taken from an agricultural point of 
view, was no doubt the correct thing. “He can stand. Coom up, 
Brownie !” 

I humbly entreated that the ill-used mass might be allowed to 
sprawl in undisturbed misery. 

“Thorley!” exclaimed Mr. Mercer, laying his finger significantly 
against the side of his unpretending nose. 

I had not the faintest comprehension of my revered uncle-in-law’s 
meaning; but I said, “O, indeed!” with the accents of admiration. 

‘“‘Thorley’s Condiment,” said my uncle. ‘ You'll see some fine 
animals at the Cattle-show; but if you see a two-year-old ox to beat 
him, my name is not Joe Mercer.” 

After this I had to pay my respects to numerous specimens of the 
bovine race, all more or less prostrate under the burden of super- 
abundant flesh, all seeming to cry aloud for the treatment of some 
Banting of the agricultural world. 

After we had “done” the cattle-sheds, with heroic resignation on 
my part, and with enthusiasm on the part of Mr. Mercer, we went a 
long way to see some rarities in the way of mutton, which commodity 
was to be found cropping the short grass on a distant upland. 

With very little appreciation of the zoological varieties, and with 
the consciousness that my dear one was sitting in the farm-house par- 
lour wendering at my prolonged absence, this excursion could not be 
otherwise than a bore tome. But it was a small thing to sacrifice my 
own pleasure for once in a way, when by so doing I might gratify the 
kindest of men and of uncles ; so I plodded briskly across the fields with 
the friendly farmer. 

I had my reward; for in the course of this walk Mr. Mercer gave 
me the history of poor Susan Meynell. 

“T didn’t care to talk about the story the other night before the 
young lass,” he said gravely; “for her heart’s so full of pity and tender- 
ness, pretty dear, that any tale such as that is like to upset her. But 
the story’s known to almost all the folks in these parts; so there’s no 
particular reason against my telling it to you. I’ve heard my poor 
mother talk of Susan Meynell many a time. She was a regular beauty, 
it seems; prettier than her sister Charlotte, and she was a pretty woman, 
as you may guess by looking at owr Charlotte, who is thought the image 
of her grandmother. But Susan was one of those beauties that you 
don’t see very often—more like a picture than flesh and blood. The 
gentry used to turn round to look at her at Barngrave Church, I’ve 
heard my mother say. She was a rare one for dress, too; for she had 
a few hundreds left her by her father and mother, who had both of 
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them been very well-to-do people. The mother was only daughter to 
William Rand, of Barngrave, a man who farmed above a thousand 
acres of his own land; and the father kept a carpet warehouse in 
Aldersgate-street.” 

This information I received with respectful deference, and a hypo- 
critical assumption of ignorance respecting Miss Meynell’s antecedents. 

Mr. Mercer paused to take breath, and then continued the story 
after his own rambling fashion. 

“ Well, my lad, what with her fine dress, and what with her pretty 
looks, Susan Meynell seems to have thought a little too much of her- 
self; so that when Montagu Kingdon, of Kingdon-place, younger bro- 
ther to Lord Durnsville, fell in love with her, and courted her,—not 
exactly openly, but with the knowledge of her sister, Mrs. Halliday,— 
she thought it no more than natural that he should intend to make her 
his wife. Mr. Kingdon was ten years older than Susan, and had served 
under the Marquis of Wellesley in Spain, and had not borne too good 
a character abroad. He had been in a hard-drinking cavalry regiment, 
and had spent all his money, and sold out directly the war was over. 
There was very little of all this known down hereabouts, where Mr. 
Kingdon stood very high, on account of his being Lord Durnsyville’s 
brother. But it was known that he was poor, and that the Durnsyille 
estates were heavily encumbered into the bargain.” 

“Then this gentleman would have been no grand match for Miss 
Meynell, if—” 

“Tf he had married her? No, my lad; and it might have been the 
knowledge of his poverty that made Susan and her sister think less of 
the difference between his station and the girl’s. The two women 
favoured him, anyhow; and they kept the secret from James Halliday, 
who was a regular upstraight-and-downright kind of fellow, as proud 
as any lord in his own way. The secret was kept safe enough for some 
time, and Mr. Kingdon was always dropping in at Newhall when Jim 
was out of the way; but folks in these parts are very inquisitive, and, 
lonesome as our place is, there are plenty of people go by between 
Monday and Saturday ; so by and bye it got to be noticed that there 
was very often a gentleman’s horse standing at Newhall gate, with the 
bridle tied to one of the gate-posts; and those that knew anything 
knew that the horse belonged to Montagu Kingdon. A friend of Jim 
Halliday’s told him as much one day, and warned him that Mr. King- 
don was a scamp, and was said to have a Spanish wife somewhere be- 
yond seas. This was quite enough for James Halliday, who flew into 
a roaring rage at the notion of any man, most of all Lord Durnsville’s 
brother, going to his house and courting his sister-in-law in secret. 
It was at Barngrave he was told this, one market-day, as he was 
lounging with his friends in the old yard of the Black Bull inn, where 
the corn exchange used to be held in those days. He called for his 
horse the next minute, and left the town at a gallop. When he came 
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to Newhall, he found Montagu Kingdon’s chestnut mare tied to the 
gate-post, and he found Mr. Kingdon himself dawdling about the 
garden with Miss Meynell.” 

“And then I suppose there was a scene?” I suggested, with un- 
feigned interest in this domestic story. 

“ Well, I believe there was, my lad. I’ve heard all about it from 
my poor Molly, who had the story from her mother. James Halliday 
didn’t mince matters; he gave Mr. Kingdon a bit of his mind, in his 
own rough outspoken way, and told him it would be the worse for him 
if he ever crossed the threshold of Newhall gate again. ‘If you meant 
well by that foolish girl, you wouldn’t come sneaking here behind my 
back,’ he said ; ‘but you don’t mean well by her, and you’ve a Spanish 
wife hidden away somewhere in the Peninsula.’ Mr. Kingdon gave the 
lie to this; but he said he shouldn’t stoop to justify himself to an un- 
mannerly yeoman. ‘If you were a gentleman,’ he said, ‘you should 
pay dearly for your insolence.” ‘I’m ready to pay any price you like,’ 
answered James Halliday, as bold as brass; ‘ but as you weren’t over 
fond of fighting abroad, where there was plenty to be got for it, I don’t 
suppose you want to fight at home, where there’s nothing to be got 
for it.’” 

«And did Susan Meynell hear this?” I asked. I could fancy this 
ill-fated girl standing by and looking on aghast while hard things were 
said to the man she loved, while the silver veil of sweet romance was 
plucked so roughly from the countenance of her idol by an angry rustic’s 
rude hand. 

“ Well, I don’t quite know whether she heard all,” answered Mr. 
Mercer thoughtfully. “Of course, James Halliday told his wife all 
about the row afterwards. He was very kind to his sister-in-law, in 
spite of her having deceived him ; and he talked to her very seriously, 
telling her all he had heard in Barngrave against Montagu Kingdon. 
She listened to him quietly enough; but it was quite clear that she 
didn’t believe a word he said. ‘I know you have heard all that, James,’ 
she said; ‘but the people who said it knew they were not telling the 
truth. Lord Durnsville and his brother are not popular in the country, 
and there are no falsehoods too cruel for the malice of his enemies.’ 
She answered him with some men fine speech as that, and when the 
next morning came she was gone.” 

** She eloped with Mr. Kingdon.” 

“Yes. She left a letter for her sister, full of romantic stuff about 
loving him all the better because people spoke ill of him ; regular 
woman’s talk, you know, bless their poor) silly hearts!” murmured 
Mr. Mercer, with tender compassion. ‘She was going to London 
to be married to Mr. Kingdon,” she wrote. “They were to be mar- 
ried at the old church in the city where she had been christened, 
and she was going to stay with an old friend—a young woman who 
had once been her brother’s sweetheart, and who was married to a 
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butcher in Newgate- market—till the banns were given out, or the 
license bought. The butcher’s wife had a country-house out at Ed- 
monton, and it was there Susan was going to stay.” 

“ All that seemed straightforward enough,” said I. 

“Yes,” replied uncle Joe ; “but if Mr. Kingdon had meant fairly 
by Susan Meynell, it would have been as easy for him to marry her at 
Barngrave as in London. He was as poor as a church mouse; but he 
was his own master, and there was no one to prevent him doing just 
what he pleased. This is about what James Halliday thought, I sup- 
pose; for he tore off to London, as fast as post-horses could carry him, 
in pursuit of his wife’s sister and Mr. Kingdon. But though he made 
inquiries all along the road he could not hear that they had passed 
before him, and for the best of all reasons. He went to the butcher’s 
house at Edmonton; but there he found no trace of Susan Meynell, 
except a letter posted in Yorkshire, on the day of the row between 
James and Mr. Kingdon, telling her intention of visiting her old 
friend within the next few days, and hinting at an approaching mar- 
riage. There was the letter announcing the visit, but the visitor had 
not come.” 

“But the existence of that letter bears witness that Miss Meynell 
believed in the honesty of her lover’s intentions.” 

“To be sure it does, poor lass,” answered Mr. Mercer pensively. 
*‘She believed in the word of a scoundrel, and she was made to pay 
dearly for her simplicity. James Halliday did all he could to find her. 
He searched London through, as far as any man can search such a 
place as London; but it was no use, and for a very good reason, as I 
said before. The end of it was, that he was obliged to go back to 
Newhall no wiser than when he started.” 

“‘ And was nothing further ever discovered ?” I asked eagerly, for I 
felt that this was just one of those family complications from which all 
manner of legal difficulties might arise. 

“ Don’t be in a hurry, my lad,” answered uncle Joe; “ wickedness 
is sure to come to light sooner or later. Three years after this poor 
young woman ran away there was a drunken groom dismissed from 
Lord Durnsville’s stable; and what must he needs do but come straight 
off to my brother, to vent his spite against his master, and perhaps to 
curry favour at Newhall. ‘ You shouldn’t have gone to London to look 
for the young lady, Muster Halliday,’ he said; ‘you should have gone 
the other way. I know a young man as drove Mr. Kingdon and your 
wife’s sister across country to Hull with two of my lord’s own horses, 
stopping to bait on the way. They went aboard ship at Hull, Mr. 
Kingdon and the young lady—a ship that was bound for foreign parts.’ 
This is what the groom said; but it was little good knowing it now. 
There’d been advertisements in the papers beseeching her to come back; 
and everything had been done that could be done, and all to no end. A 
few years after this back comes Mr. Kingdon as large as life, married to 
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some dark-faced frizzy-haired lady, whose father owned half the Indies, 
according to people’s talk: but he fought very shy of James Halliday ; 
but when they did meet one day at the covert side, Jim rode up to the 
honourable gentleman, and asked him what he had done with Susan 
Meynell. Those that saw the mecting said that Montagu Kingdon 
turned as white as a ghost when he saw Jim Halliday riding up to 
him on his big raw-boned horse; but nothing came of the quarrel. 
Mr. Kingdon did not live many years to enjoy the money his frizzy- 
haired West Indian lady left him. He died before his brother, Lord 
Durnsville, and had neither chick nor child to inherit his money, nor 
yet the Durnsville title, which was extinct on the death of the viscount.” 

“ And what of the poor girl ?” 

“ Ay, poor lass, what of her? It was fifteen years after she left her 
home before her sister got so much as a line to say she was in the land 
of the living. When a letter did come at last, it was a very melancholy 
one. The poor creature wrote to her sister to say she was in London, 
alone and penniless, and, as she thought, dying.” 

“‘ And the sister went to her ?” 

I remembered that deprecating sentence in the family Bible, written 
in a woman’s hand. 

“That she did, good honest soul, as fast as she could travel, carry- 
ing a full purse along with her. She found poor Susan at an inn near 
Aldersgate-street—the old quarter, you see, that she’d known in her 
young days. Mrs. Halliday meant to have brought the poor soul back 
to Yorkshire, and had settled it all with Jim; but it was too late for 
anything of that kind. She found Susan dying, wandering in her mind 
off and on, but just able to recognise her sister, and to ask forgiveness 
for having trusted to Montagu Kingdon, instead of taking counsel from 
those that wished her well.” 

‘“‘ Was that all?” I asked presently. 

Mr. Mercer made long pauses in the course of his narrative, during 
which we walked briskly on; he pondering on those past events, I lan- 
guishing for further information. 

‘Well, lad, that was about all. Where Susan had been in all those 
years, or what she had been doing, was more than Mrs. Halliday could 
find out. Of late she had been living somewhere abroad. The clothes 
she had last worn were of foreign make, very poor and threadbare ; and 
there was one little box in her room at the inn that had been made at 
Rouen, for the name of a Rouen trunkmaker was on the inside of the 
lid. ‘There were no letters or papers of any kind in the box ; so you 
see there was no way of finding out what the poor creature’s life had 
been. All her sister could do was to stay with her and comfort her to 
the last, and to see that she was quietly laid to rest in a decent grave. 
She was buried in a quiet little city churchyard, somewhere where there 
are green trees among the smoke of the chimney-pots. Montagu King- 
don had been dead some years when that happened.” 
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“Ts that last letter still in existence?” I asked. 

“Yes; my first wife kept it with the rest of her family letters and 
papers. Dorothy takes care of them now. We country folks set store 
by those sort of things, you know.” 

I would fain have asked Mr. Mercer to let me see this last letter 
written by Susan Meynell; but what excuse could I devise for so 
doing? I was completely fettered by my promise to George Sheldon, 
and could offer no reasonable pretence for my curiosity. 

There was one point which I was bound to push home in the inte- 
rests of my Sheldon, or, shall I not rather say, my Charlotte? That 
all-important point was the question of marriage or no marriage. 

“You feel quite clear as to the fact that Montagu Kingdon never 
did marry this young woman?” I said. 

“Well, yes,” replied uncle Joe; “that was proved beyond doubt, 
I’m sorry to say. Mr. Kingdon never could have dared to come back 
here with his West-Indian wife in poor Charlotte Meynell’s lifetime if 
he had really married her.” 

* And how about the lady he was said to have married in Spain ?” 

“T can’t say anything about that. It may have been only a scan- 
dal, or, if there was a marriage, it may have been illegal. The King- 
dons were Protestants, and the Spaniards are all papists, I suppose. 
A marriage between a Protestant and a Roman Catholic wouldn’t be 
binding.” 

“ Not upon such a man as this Kingdon.” 

It seems more than probable that the opinion arrived at by this 
poor soul’s friends must be correct, and that Montagu Kingdon was a 
scoundrel. But how about Susan Meynell’s after-life?—the fifteen years 
in which she was lost sight of. May she not have married some one 
else than Mr. Kingdon? and may she not have left heirs who will 
arise in the future to dispute my darling’s claim ? 

Is it a good thing to have a great inheritance? The day has been 
when such a question as that could not by any possibility have shaped 
itself in my mind. Ah! what is this subtle power called love; which 
worketh such wondrous changes in the human heart? Surely the miracle 
of the cleansed leper is in some manner typical of this transformation, 
The emanation of divine purity encircled the leper with its supernal 
warmth, and the scales fell away beneath that mysterious influence. 
And so from the pure heart.of a woman issues a celestial fire which 
burns the plague-spot out of the sinner’s breast. Ah, how I languish 
to be at my darling’s feet, thanking her for the cure she has wrought ! 

I have given my Sheldon the story of Susan Meynell’s life, as I had 
it from uncle Joseph. He agrees with me as to the importance of 
Susan’s last letter ; but even that astute creature does not see a way to 
getting the document in his hands without letting Mr. Mercer more or 
less into our secret. 

“T might tell this man Mercer some story about a little bit of 
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money coming to his niece, and get at Susan Meynell’s letter that 
way,” he said; “but whatever I told him would be sure to get round 
to Philip somehow or other, and I don’t want to put him on the scent.” 

My Sheldon’s legal mind more than ever inclines to caution now 
that he knows the heiress of the Haygarths is so nearly allied to his 
brother Philip. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Hawkehurst,” he said to me, after we had 
discussed the business in all its bearings ; “there are not many people 
I’m afraid of, but I don’t mind owning to you that I am afraid of my 
brother Phil. He has always walked over my head; partly because 
he can wear his shirt-front all through business hours without creasing 
it, which I can’t, and partly because he’s—well—more unscrupulous. 
than I am.” 

He paused meditatively, and I too was meditative; for I could not 
choose but wonder what it was to be more unscrupulous than George 
Sheldon. 

“Tf he were to get an inkling of this affair,” my patron resumed 
presently, “he'd take it out of our hands before you could say Jack 
Robinson—supposing anybody ever wanted to say Jack Robinson, 
which they don’t—and he’d drive a bargain with us, instead of our 
driving a bargain with him.” 

My friend of Gray’s Inn has a: pleasant way of implying that our 
interests are coequal in this affair. I caught him watching me curi- 


ously once or twice during our last interview, when Charlotte’s name 
was mentioned. Does he suspect the truth, I wonder? 


Nov. 12th. I had another interview with my patron yesterday, and 
rather a curious interview, though not altogether unsatisfactory. George 
Sheldon has been making good use of his time since my return from 
Yorkshire. 

**T don’t think we need have any fear of opposition from children 
or grandchildren of Susan Meynell,” he said; “I have found the re- 
gistry of her interment in the churchyard of St. Giles’, Cripplegate. 
She is described in that registry by her maiden name, and there is a 
plain headstone in a corner of the ground, inscribed with the name of 
Susan Meynell, who died July 14th, 1835, much lamented; and then 
the text about ‘the one sinner that repenteth,’ and so on,” said Mr. 
Sheldon, as if he did not care to dwell on so hackneyed a truism. 

“ But,” I began, ‘‘she might have been married, in spite of—” 

“ Yes, she might,” replied my Sheldon, captiously ; “but then, you 
see, the probability is that she wasn’t. If she had been married, she 
would have told her sister as much in that last letter, or she would 
have said as much when they met.” 

* But she was delirious ?” 

“Not all the time. She was sensible enough to talk about her sor- 
row for the past, and so on; and she must have been sensible enough 
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to have spoken of her children, if she had ever had any. Besides, if 
she had been married, she would scarcely have been wandering about 
the world in that miserable manner, unless her husband was an un- 
commonly bad lot. No, Hawkehurst, depend upon it we’ve nothing 
to fear in that quarter. The person we have to fear is that precious 
brother of mine.” 

“You talked the other day about driving a bargain with him,” I 
said; “I didn’t quite understand your meaning. The fortune can 
only be claimed by Char—Miss Halliday, and your brother has no 
legal authority to dispose of her money.” 

“ Of course not,” answered my employer, with contemptuous impa- 
tience of my dulness ; “but my brother Phil is not the man to wait 
for legal power. His ideas will be Miss Halliday’s ideas in this busi- 
ness. When my case is ripe for action I shall make my bargain—half 
the fortune to be mine from the day of its recovery. A deed contain- 
ing these conditions must be executed by Charlotte Halliday before I 
hand over a single document relating to the case. Now, as matters 
stand at present,” he went on, looking very fixedly at me, “ her execution 
of that deed would rest with Philip.” 

“And when shall you make your overtures to Mr. Sheldon?” I 
asked, at a loss to understand that intent look. 

** Not until the last links of the chain are put together. Not before 
I’m ready to make my first move on the Chancellor’s chessboard. Per- 
haps not at all.” 

* How do you mean ?” 

“Tf I can tide over for a little time, I may throw Philip overboard 
altogether, and get some one else to manage Miss Halliday for me.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

*‘ T’ll tell you, Hawkehurst,” answered my patron, resting his elbows 
on the table by which we were sitting, and looking me through with 
those penetrating black eyes of his. “My brother Phil played me a 
shabby trick a few years ago, which I have not forgotten or forgiven. 
So I shouldn’t mind paying him out in some of his own coin. Beyond 
which, I tell you again, I don’t like the idea of his having a finger in 
this business. Where that kind of man’s finger can go, his whole hand 
will follow ; and if once that hand fastens on John Haygarth’s money, 
it'll be bad times for you and me. Miss Halliday counts for exactly 
nothing in my way of reckoning. If her stepfather told her to sign 
away half a million, she’d scribble her name at the bottom of the paper, 
and press her pretty little thumb upon the wafer, without asking a 
single question as to the significance of the document. And, of course, 
she’d be still less inclined to make objections if it was her husband 
who asked her to execute the deed. Aha! my young friend, how is it 
you grow first red and then white when I mention Miss Halliday’s 
husband ?” 

I have no doubt that I did indeed blanch when that portentous 
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word was uttered in conjunction with my darling’s name. Mr. Sheldon 
leant a little further across the table, and his hard black eyes pene- 
trated a little deeper into the recesses of my foolish heart. 

“Valentine Hawkehurst,” he said, “shall we throw my brother 
Phil overboard altogether? Shall you and I go shares in this fortune?” 

“Upon my word and honour, I don’t understand you,” I said in 
all sincerity.. 

“You mean that you won’t understand me,” answered George 
Sheldon impatiently; “but I'll make myself pretty clear presently ; 
and as your own interest is at stake, you'll be very unlike the rest 
of your ‘species if you don’t find it easy enough to understand me. 
When first I let you in for the chance of a prize out of this business, 
neither you nor I had the slightest idea that circumstances would 
throw the rightful claimant to the Haygarth estate so completely into 
our way. I had failed so many times with other cases before I took 
up this case, that it’s a wonder 1 had the courage to work on. But, 
somehow or other, I had a notion that this particular business would 
turn up trumps. The way seemed a little clearer than it usually is; 
but not clear enough to tempt Tom, Dick, and Harry. And then, 
again, I had learnt a good many secrets from the experience of my — 
failures. I was well up to my work. I might have carried it on, and 
I ought to have carried it on, without help; but I was getting worn- 
out and lazy, so I let you into my secret, having taken it into my head 
that I could venture to trust you.” 

“You didn’t trust me further than you could help, my friend,” I 
replied with my usual candour. “ You never told me the amount left by 
the reverend intestate; but I heard that down at Ullerton. A half 
share in a hundred thousand pounds is worth trying for, Mr. Sheldon.” 

“They call it a hundred thousand down there, do they ?” asked the 
lawyer with charming innocence. “Those country people always deal 
in high figures. However, I don’t mind owning that the sum is a 
handsome one, and if you and I play our cards wisely, we may push 
Philip out of the game altogether, and share the plunder between us.” 

Again I was obliged to confess myself unable to grasp my em- 
ployer’s meaning. 

“Marry Charlotte Halliday out of hand,” he said, bringing his 
eyes and his elbows still nearer to me, until his bushy black whiskers 
almost touched my face. “Marry her before Philip gets an inkling of 
this affair, and then, instead of being made a tool of by him, she’ll be 
safe in your hands, and the money will be in your hands into the bar- 
gain. Why, how you stare, man! Do you think I haven’t seen how 
the land lies between you two? Haven’t I dined at Bayswater when 
you’ve been there? and could any man with his wits about him see 
you two sentimental young simpletons together without seeing how 
things were going on? You are in love with Charlotte, and Charlotte 
is in love with you. What more natural than that you two should 
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make a match of it? Charlotte is her own mistress, and hasn’t six- 
pence in the world that anyone but you and I know of; for, of course, 
my brother Phil will continue to stick to every penny of poor old Tom’s 
money. All you have to do is to follow up the young lady; it’s the 
course that would suggest itself to any man in the same case, even if 
Miss Halliday were the ugliest old harridan in Christendom, instead of 
being a very jolly kind of girl, as girls go.” 

My employer said this with the tone of a man who had never con- 
sidered the genus girl a very interesting part of creation. I suppose I 
looked at him rather indignantly ; for he laughed as he resumed: 

‘*T’ll say she’s an angel, if you like,” he said; “and if you think 
her one, so much the better. You may consider it a very lucky 
thing that you came in my way, and a still more lucky thing that 
Miss Halliday has been silly enough to fall in love with you. I’ve 
heard of men being born with silver spoons in their mouths; but I 
should think you must have come into the world with a whole service 
of plate. However, that is neither here nor there. Your policy will 
be to follow up your advantages; and if you can persuade the young 
lady to change her name for Hawkehurst on the quiet some fine morn- 
ing, without stopping to ask permission of her stepfather, or anyone 
else, so much the better for you, and so much the more agreeable to 
me. I'd rather do business with you than with my brother Phil; and 
I sha’n’t be sorry to cry quits with that gentleman for the shabby trick 
he played me a few years ago.” 

My Sheldon’s brow darkened as he said this, and the moody fit 
returned. That old grudge which my patron entertains against his 
brother must have relation to some very disagreeable business, if I may 
judge by George Sheldon’s manner. 

Here was a position for me, Valentine Hawkehurst, soldier of for- 
tune, cosmopolitan adventurer, and child of the nomadic tribes who 
call Bohemia their mother country! Already blest with the sanction 
of my dear love’s simple Yorkshire kindred, I was now assured of 
George Sheldon’s favour; nay, urged onward in my paradisaic path by 
that unsentimental mentor. The situation was almost too much for 
my bewildered brain. Charlotte an heiress, and George Sheldon eager 
to bring about my participation in the Haygarthian thousands! 

And now I sit in my little room in Omega-street, pondering upon 
the past, and trying to face the perplexities of the future. 

Is this to be? Am I, so hopeless an outsider in the race of life, to 
come in with a rush and win the prize which Fortune’s first favourite 
might envy? Can I hope or believe it ? Can the Fates have been play- 
ing a pleasant practical joke with me all this time, like those fairies 
who decree that the young prince shall pass his childhood and youth 
in the guise of a wild boar, only to be transformed into an Adonis at 
last by the hand of the woman who is disinterested enough to love him 
despite his formidable tusks and ungainly figure? 
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No! a thousand times no! The woman I love, and the fortune I 
have so often desired, are not forme. Every man has his own especial 
Fates ; and the three sisters who take care of me are grim, hard-visaged, 
harder-hearted spinsters, not to be mollified by propitiation, or by the 
smooth tongue of the flatterer. The cup is very sweet, and it seems 
almost within my grasp; but between that chalice of delight and the 
lips that thirst for it, ah, what a gulf! 

Nov. 13th. The above was written late at night, and under the in- 
fluence of my black dog. What an ill-conditioned cur he is, and how 
he mouths and mangles the roses that bestrew his pathway, always bent 
upon finding the worm at the core! 

I kicked the brute out of doors this morning, on finding a letter 
from my dear one lying in my plate. “ Avaunt, aroint thee, foul fiend !” 
I cried. ‘Thou art the veritable poodle in whose skin Mephistopheles 
hides when bent on direst mischief. I will set the sign of the cross 
upon my threshold, and thou shalt enter no more.” 

This is what I said to myself as I tore open my darling’s envelope, 
with its pretty little motto stamped on cream-coloured sealing-wax, 
“ Pensez d moi.” Ah, love; “while memory holds a seat in this dis- 
tracted globe.” I saw the eyes of my friend Horatio fixed upon 
me as I opened my letter, and knew that my innermost sentiments 
were under inspection. Prudence demands all possible caution where 
the noble Captain is concerned. I cannot bring myself to put im- 
plicit faith in his account of his business at Ullerton. He may 
have been there, as he says, on some promoting spec ; but our meeting 
in that town was, to say the least, a strange coincidence, and I am not 
a believer in coincidences—off the stage, where a gentleman invariably 
makes his appearance directly his friends begin to talk about him. 

I cannot forget my conviction that Jonah Goodge was bought over 
by a rival investigator, and that Rebecca Haygarth’s letters were tam- 
pered with; nor can I refrain from connecting that shapely but well- 
worn lavender glove with the person of my dandy friend, Horatio Paget. 
The disappearance of a letter from the packet entrusted to me by 
Miss Judson is another mysterious circumstance; nor can I do away 
with the impression that I heard the name Meynell distinctly pro- 
nounced by Philip Sheldon the last time I was at the villa. 

George Sheldon tells me the secret cannot by any possibility have 
been betrayed, unless by me; and I have been prudence itself. 

Supposing my suspicions of Mr. Goodge to be correct, the letters 
extracted from Mrs. Rebecca’s correspondence might tell much, and 
might even put Horatio on the track of the Meynells. But how should 
he get his first inkling of the business ? 

Certainly not from me or from George Sheldon. But might not 
his attention have been attracted by that advertisement for heirs-at- 
law to the Haygarthian estate which appeared in the Z'imes ? 

These are questions with which the legal intellect of my Sheldon 
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may best grapple. For myself, I can only drift with the resistless 
stream called life; and my motto shall be Carpe diem.” 

I was so unfortunate as to make my appearance in our common 
sitting-room five minutes after my patron. There had been time 
enough for him to examine the superscription and post-mark of my 
letter. He was whistling when I went into the room. People who 
have been looking at things that don’t belong to them always whistle. 

I did not care to read my Charlotte’s first letter with those hawk’s 
eyes fixed upon me. So I just glanced at the dear handwriting, as if 
running over an ordinary letter with the eye of indifference, and then 
put the document into my pocket with the best assumption of care- 
lessness I was capable of. How I longed for the end of that tedious 
meal, over which Captain Paget lingered in his usual epicurean fashion ! 

My friend Horatio has shown himself not a little curious about my 
late absence from the joint domicile. I again resorted to the Dorking 
fiction,—my aged aunt breaking fast, and requiring much propitiation 
from a dutiful nephew with an eye to her testamentary arrangements. 
I had been compelled to endow my shadowy relative with a comfort- 
able little bit of money, in order to account for my devotion ; since the 
powerful mind of my Horatio would havé refused to grasp the idea of 
disinterested affection for an ancient kinswoman. 

There was an ominous twinkle in the Captain’s sharp gray eyes 
when I gave this account of my absence, and I sorely doubt his 
acceptance of this second volume of the Dorking romance. Ah, what 
a life it is we lead in the tents of Ishmael, the castaway! through 
what tortuous pathways wander the nomad tribes who call Hagar, the 
abandoned, their mother! what lies, what evasions, what prevarications ! 
Horatio Paget and I watch each other like two cunning fencers, with a 
stereotyped smile upon our lips and an eager restlessness in our eyes, 
and who shall say that one or other of our rapiers is not poisoned, as 
in the famous duel before Claudius, usurper of Denmark ? 

My dear one’s letter is all sweetness and love, in a general way. 
She is coming home ; and, much as she prefers Yorkshire to Bayswater, 
she is pleased to come back to town for my sake—for my sake. She 
leaves the pure atmosphere of that simple country home to become the 
central point in a network of intrigue; and I am bound to keep the 
secret so closely interwoven with her fate. I love her more truly, 
more purely than I thought myself capable of loving ; yet I can only 
approach her as the tool of George Sheldon, a rapacious conspirator, 
bent on securing the hoarded thousands of old John Haygarth. : 

Of all men upon this earth I should be the last to underrate the 
advantages of wealth,—I, who have been reared in the gutter, which 
is Poverty’s cradle. Yet I would fain my darling’s fortune had come 
to her in any other fashion than as the result of my work in the 
character of a salaried private inquirer. 
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Some people travel only for their pleasure, 
And some apparently for nought but show; 
Some merely go to dawdle out their leisure, 
And some because some other people go. 
Others rush on, all charm by distance measure, 
Through lands whose names, perhaps, they hardly know. 
Thus Yankees visit Asia’s towns Cyclopean 
As parts of what they call a “tower Eurépean.” 


However, I’ve no doubt but there are many 

Who know their own land, and enjoy its beauty ; 
Who know Llandudno, Tenby, Aberga’nny, 

Cromer, and Scarborough—the last a duty 
It is to visit yearly, if you’ve any 

Daughters, who are, as children call it, “‘ pooty,” 
And wish to marry them, if they are marriageable, 
To somebody who is to keep a carriage able. 


Therefore I hope to find among my readers 
Persons who know a little place in Wales, 

Near Swansea, called The Mumbles; they'll be leaders 
Of other people to its hills and vales 

And rocks; and they on oysters who are feeders 
There daily get them fresh, and this prevails 

On many as a quite sufficient reason 

To go and stay there in the oyster season. 


But there are other beauties—sea and sky, 

Headlands and bays, and sandy coves, where bathe 
Nymphs clad in garments various in their dye, 

Which, with the waves, their fair round forms enswathe, 
And save from harm those limbs the billows try 

Against the rough and sharp-edged rocks to scathe : 
Here morn and eve they come to do their dipping, 
And be admiréd by the shore and shipping. 
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Right down deep through the rocky promontory 
A narrow chasm lies, whence iron ore 
Is worked—its colour very red and gory— 
You see ships loading with it on the shore : 
It is of this I’m going to tell the story 
As I have once related it before, 
A tale of Giants told-my little daughters, 
When sailing on The Mumbles’ dancing waters. 


One of these Giants dwelt amid the hills 
And vales of Cambria—on a mountain top, 
Where was a lordly castle, such as fills 
The traveller with a wish to call and stop: 
Those halls and courts the husbandman now tills, 
And raises giant turnips as his crop! 
The mountain yet shows bastions vast, but towers 
And walls are sunk beneath the grass and flowers. 


Here dwelt the Giant and his wife and daughters 
(His sons had gone away to foreign lands), 
And looked from out their airy upland quarters 
O’er miles of vale and hill to yellow sands, 
That fringed an arm of broad Atlantic waters ; 
Beyond which, in the far horizon, stands 
Another land, which aftertime made rather 
Renown’d as the abode of great king Arthur. 


The Giant’s name—a very ancient lease 
Affords me this important information— 
Was Shone ap Gwillim, ap Treharne, ap Reece, 
Ap Dice, ap Jones, ap Twm, ap Og of Bashan, 
Ap—But this pedigree would never cease, 
Going far beyond what we call the Creation ! 
So, on the whole, I think it will be better a- 
Dopt the name for him of Ap Etcetera ! 


He was descended from the Giant Og, 
Who, when the Deluge covered all the earth, 
Wished he could transmigrate into a dog, 
That in the Ark he might secure a berth; 
And—having called that Highland laird “ a hog,” 
Who had a “ private ark,”—there was a dearth 
Of ship accommodation open—so a- 
Straddle got upon the Ark of Noah. 
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And there, according to the old tradition, 

Was kindly fed by Noah through a skylight; 
And safely occupied his strange position, 

Like some self-torturing fanatic old Stylite; 
Because he dared not move, as the addition 

Of weight to one end made the other lie light, 
And caused the Ark to pitch upon the waters, 
Disturbing Noah and his sons and daughters. 


The other Giant’s name was Trepolpen, 
Which shows he was a Cornishman all over ; 
The country he called his extended then 
From the Land’s End across to Deal and Dover 
(That is, to where those towns are now; for when 
The Giants lived, they were not built, and no ver- 
Nacular expression had arisen 
To designate the land that he called “ his’n’”). 


Of course, like Ap Etcetera, of Wales, 
Trepolpen had a lengthy genealogy: 
No Cornish, Scotch, or Welshman ever fails 
In this, but goes almost beyond geology; 
Telling us strangest prehistoric tales, 
That put some people out in their theology. 
Thus in one pedigree we find it stated— 
** Adam about this period was created” ! 


Trepolpen’s ancestor in Noah’s day 

Was very many cubits too gigantic 
To care about the Deluge; though it may 

Have made “ poor little Og” afraid and frantic: 
He simply stept out of the water’s way, 

And stood on Teneriffe in the Atlantic! 
And so Trepolpen—pride of birth thus fancy stirs !— 
Looked down on Ap Etcetera and his ancestors. 


And thus despising his contemporary, 
And wanting coal to smelt a little copper, 
His first thought was to send his daughter Mary, 
But second thought decided him to stop her, 
Because she was attending to the dairy; 
Besides, it might not be exactly proper 
To send a lady upon such a mission; 
So undertook himself the expedition. 
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He crossed, and “ came ashore,” as sailors say, 
A little way to westward of The Mumbles, 
A neck of land one side of Swansea Bay; 
A place at which the artist never grumbles, 
So much he finds that he can “ take away,” 
And so he “ grounds,” and “ sketches in,” and “ scumbles,” 
And sends his picture to the Exhibition, 
To multiply his guineas by addition. 


But Ap Etcetera was looking out 

From his high castle, and he saw appear 
Trepolpen’s head above the hills, about 

A dozen miles away—or not so near. 
If you had heard his savage, irate shout, 

And seen him hurry off with sword and spear, 
You would have said decidedly ’tis indi- 
Cative of a considerable “ shindy !” 


And as he went he shouted at his foe ; 
His territories why had he invaded ? 
He called him rascal, vulgar, mean, and low, 
Cur, hound, thief, villain, animal degraded 
Below the beasts! Indulging in a flow 
Of strong vituperation, often aided 
By speeches such, to use a periphrasis, 
As recommending him to go to blazes ! 


This naturally raised Trepolpen’s ire, 

Who really only meant a friendly call, 
To get materials to make his fire, 

Intending honestly to pay for all : 
A very natural, usual desire, 

Which never would have led to any brawl, 
Had not this Welshman, in his ira furor, 
Been short and snappish as a starving juror ! 


But neither of these Giants was inclined 

To peaceful ways—they loved to growl and bite ; 
So courtesy was “ whistled down the wind,” 

And conscience banished wholly out of sight ; 
All human sympathies were cast behind, 

And like two mastiffs they commenced the fight, 
Circling about each other, snarling, backing, 
Each muscle strung for guarding or attacking. 

VOL, III. 
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Forests were levelled by their sweeping brands, 
Pastures were trampled into deep morasses ; 
Blood spouted over all the neighbouring lands, 
And flowed in torrents through the mountain passes ; 
Red were the waves that broke upon the sands 
(As crimson as the fez of Abdul Assiz), 
And all the fishes in the bay and river 
Became a little gorged about the liver. 


The Cornishman kept constantly retiring, 
Feeling, perhaps, that he was an intruder 
(This moral surmise may be too aspiring, 
For giants seldom showed ingenuus pudor)— 
The mode of his reception not admiring, 
He could imagine no behaviour ruder ; 
And being of the genus irritabile, 
Felt he was treated shockingly and shabbily. 


At last he had retreated to the sea, 
Reaching about the place where he had landed : 
Here both the Giants, fighting furiously, 
Tremendous cuts and blows in showers bandied, 


Which, failing of their mark, fell frequently 

Upon the rocks, which to this day are branded 
With marks—unless my chronicle’s a fable— 
Which to this battle are attributable. 


For what was then a headland promontory, 
Stretching alone into the dashing wave, 
These Giants hacked and cut, so says my story ; 
Fighting across it, that they quickly gave 
Its present form to it. They slashed it so re- 

Markably, that since the waters lave 
Two islands, which, remaining to this day, 
Substantiate the truth of what I say. 


At last Trepolpen—water to his knees— 

Aimed with his sword one most tremendous blow, 
Which missing Ap Etcetera, he sees 

Cut fathoms down into the rock below 
As easily as you or I cut cheese; 

But when he tried to draw it out, “no go” 
He found it ; and, with common superstition, 
Concluded it the work of a magician. 
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And so Trepolpen instantly “skedaddled” 
(A word the Yankee borrows from the Scot : 

Tis proper that the right horse should be saddled 
Even in etymology ; it’s got 

Back home again, across the Atlantic paddled, 
And seems American, though it is not. 

The meaning of the term, when clearly stated, 

Is “ catawampusly absquotulated”). 


The Welshman, having driven off his. foe, 

Tried hard to draw Trepolpen’s sword away 
From where it was imbedded; but the flow 

Of blood from out his wounds at each essay 
Obliged him to desist, the ground a-glow 

With crimson stains—’tis red there to this day ; 
And though he often after tried to take it, 
He never could so much as even shake it. 


And years rolled on, and other nations came, 
And passed away for others to replace, 
Their history living only in a name, 
Or, nameless, known but by some little trace 
Recording their existence : what its aim 
Or end, as portion of the human race, 
Uncertain. But it might be hard to say. 
What use some people are in this owr day. 


A certain use, however, I have found 

In the two Giants mentioned in these verses : 
For the great sword remaining in the ground, 

Time, oft revolving blessings out of curses, 
Distributed in grains of iron round 

Amid the earth ; and, like the best of nurses, 
Nature transformed the Giant’s sword and gore 
Into a dark-red vein of iron ore. 


There now it is—at least what is not fused 
Back into its original old form : 
The Giant’s sword may now, perhaps, be used * 
In cutlasses or guns, to give a warm 
Reception to the foeman ; or diffused 
In pens of steel—a multitudinous swarm ; 
The very pen with-which I write may be a 
Piece of the Giant’s sword—a strange idea. 








THE GIANT’S SWORD 


Yet not more strange than that the clay of Caesar 
Should stop a bung-hole—vide Shakespeare passim— 
There’s many a transmutation is a teaser 
To chemists and philosophers, and as im- 
Possible to trace as falling geysers ; 
Or many an old inscription writ in a sym- 
Bolical language, which, though he would die for it, 
Defies the sharpest savant to decipher it. 


But to return : the visitor will wonder 
How there the iron ore received formation : 
He might have puzzled long before he under- 
Stood how the origin, and its occasion 
Was but a sword which cut the rock asunder ; 
And the red stains which rouse his indignation, 
Or in his wife and daughters cause some crustiness, 
Are due to Giant’s blood and iron’s rustiness. 


But now, whene’er he sees a vessel taking 
This iron ore on board by way of cargo, 
' His thoughts, the present moment quite forsaking, 
Will sail away, without the least embargo, 
Back into times before man thought of making 
A ship, and long before was built the Argo ; 
And picture the two Giants at his casement 
Looking on modern doings with amazement. 


My tale is told. These olden giant times 
Have been, I hope, brought nearer to your view 

By these long-drawn-out telescopic rhymes. 
Reverse the glass—they vanish as the dew 

In vapour. Phantoms, like the sweet bell chimes 
Whose tones embrace us, but to vanish too, 

Yet live in memory. There a place afford 

To the lost legend of the Giant’s Sword. 


CHARLES H. WARING. 





LONDON SQUARES 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


III, SOHO-SQUARE, BELGRAVE-SQUARE, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, PORTMAN-SQUARE, 
AND BERKELEY-SQUARE, 


THERE is no square which about night-fall is haunted by more respect- 
able and well-to-do ghosts than Soho-square. The headless Duke of 
Monmouth alone would give any square a ghostly celebrity; but when 
you add to this a real drowned admiral of the old school, and a pale 
lady, in high-heeled shoes and trailing saque, who once gave masquerades 
to all the fashion of Walpole’s time, the man who is ready to utter the 
most rapping oath in favour of modern spirit-rapping must allow that 
there is good phantom company in the square. 

A finer old square we have not the pleasure of knowing. It isa 
bric-i-brac square of the good old buhl and rococo age; and no one really 
should be allowed to occupy a house in it who does not wear cocked- 
hat, sword, powder, and wig. Hogarth’s Rake, there can be no doubt, 
must by some magnetic attraction have lived in this then fashionable 
quarter. His dancing-masters, projectors, jockeys, and other excellent 
society, must, we feel sure, have once haunted these precincts. Their 
cocked-hats and wigs no doubt threw grotesque shadows on the Soho 
pavement. His sedan chairmen must have often borne him in the 
swaying lacquered palanquin past that battered statue of Charles the 
Second that has stood sentinel in this quarter ever since the accession 
of King James, when the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, from the 
windows of his palace in the centre of the south side, often gazed 
upon it, and thought how well a crown would grace the worthy son 
of such a father. Little did he think, as he tossed the curls of his flow- 
ing black wig, that some day the not very intellectual head inside that 
peruke would roll upon the red-splashed planks of a scaffold. 

In Cromwell’s time, Soho was probably a sour-smelling brick-field. 
Tt was even then called Soho ; and there is a question whether part of 
it may not have derived its name from the word “ So-ho!” so much used 
to horses by the men who probably trained and broke-in nags on this 
spot, as they did also in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. In Charles the Second’s 
time, the king who never said a foolish thing, never did an unwiser 
one than in imitating his grandfather and Queen Elizabeth’s vexatious 
labour of trying to mop back the Atlantic. He forbade by proclamation 
further building in Soho-fields, as the small houses of squatters were 
everywhere choking the air of his parks and palaces, and soaking up 
the water of the conduit that supplied Whitehall. Five years later there 
were gentlemen patronising Soho. The square was originally called 
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Monmouth-square, from its doomed but greatest inhabitant; afterwards 
it was named King-square; and lastly, about Pope’s time, it became 
known as Soho. There is a tradition that the word “Soho” was the 
watchword at the battle in the Somersetshire marshes ; the word might 
have been, and we believe was; but the square never derived its ill- 
omened name from the admirers of the foolish young rebel. That 
dépét of old clothes and other human sloughs, Monmouth-street, on the 
contrary, was really christened after the misguided Absalom of a very 
indifferent King David. He put on his fine lace clothes here for 
three or four years, and several other gentlemen—~. e. Colonel Rumsey, 
Mr. Pilcher, Mr. Broughton, Sir Henry Inglesby, and the Earl of 
Stamford—also hung up their plumed hats in Soho-square contempo- 
raneously with the offspring of Lucy Walters, the wanton Welsh girl. 
In Pope’s time, Monmouth House became an auction-room for all the 
luxuries of the day. Then Lord Bateman (not he of the song) had it, 
and subsequently Count de Guerchy, the French ambassador; so that 
the descendants of the French refugees—those pinched, grimacing poor 
creatures sketched by Hogarth close by—must have often ma foi’d and 
parblew’d, and bragged about the King Louis they hated, as they passed 
the house which contained the delegate of their oppressed country. 

Amiable Mr. Evelyn lodged in this fashionable square, and came up 
to winter here, as the learned Surrey gentleman was right in doing. 
Gross but clever Shadwell (we say this boldly, and in Dryden’s teeth) 
makes a coxcomb of an alderman induced to take a house in Soho 
by his termagant city wife, who could not abide to live in the dim un- 
savouryness of Mark-lane. But let us especially take off our hat to 
the old square, because of a certain mythical simple-hearted Worcester- 
shire old baronet, who, in Queen Anne’s time, distinctly lived in this 
locality. We refer to the never-to-be-forgotten Sir Roger de Coverley ; 
and we beg to propose his health instantly, “with all the honours,” 
as trumpet-tongued toast-masters sometimes say. Addison’s little, 
bilious, invalid friend, Alexander Pope, mentions Soho, the square with 
the quaint old name, in one of his exquisitely-finished Dutch pictures. 

“ And when I flatter let my dirty leaves 

Clothe spice, like trunks ; or, fluttering in a row, 

Befringe the 7ails of Bedlam and Soho.” 
But this may only mean the neighbourhood. It was from such rails in 
the New-road that Macaulay—ardent for old songs and ballads—once 
bought a sheaf, and bore them home in triumph. A sound of little feet 
awoke the poet-historian from a deep reverie: he looked round, and 
was surprised to see a mob of urchins anxiously following him. 

‘Beg your pardon, guv’nor,” said the ringleader, with a regular 
London touch to his uncombed hair; “but would you tip us a stave 
or two—if you wouldn’t mind, your honour ?” 

The street-boys had actually mistaken the great writer for an itine- 
rant singer on his way to his special district. 
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That fussy, chattering Bishop Burnet, the historian and eulogist of 
King William, lived in this square, and here his lawn sleeves sunned 
themselves on their ways to court-levees, to attend that cold-blooded 
hero of Macaulay’s. Burnet was Swift’s detestation; and nothing 
can be more‘racily spiteful than his foot-notes to the somewhat time- 
serving history, written by a pharisaical man, who nevertheless had 
the courage to attend good Lord William Russell to the scaffold 
in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Swift, in his headlong partisanship, forgot 
the dangers Burnet underwent for conscience-sake. James had tried 
very hard to slip a halter round Gilbert Burnet’s neck ; but the Orange- 
man was too slippery for him, and got off to Holland, into pleasant 
quarters between the canals. 

In Queen Anne’s time, a brave Norfolk man, the fine old admiral Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, honoured the square by residing in it. This was the 
hero who, when only a lieutenant, anticipating gallant Exmouth, carried 
into Tripoli the defiance of England at the risk of instant bowstring, 
and the same night fired and shattered all the Moorish fleet without 
losing a single English seaman. He also fought grandly at La Hogue 
and Malaga, and bore the English flag, indeed, high aloft through many 
days of flame and storm. But, alas, Neptune, the Rex of Rexes, caught 
him at last, and tossed his vessel against the cruel rocks—the infames 
scopulos—of Scilly. His body was found on the reefs by the fishermen, 
and afterwards taken to London and laid in state in the mournful 
Soho-square house, before solemn interment in Westminster Abbey. 

In 1726, that extraordinary Dutch adventurer, Baron de Ripperda, 
then prime minister and favourite of Philip V. of France, lived in this 
square in overwhelming magnificence. Two years later he fell, like 
Wolsey, and lay groaning, stunned by the fall, in Gil Blas’s old prison 
of Segovia. But Ripperda’s Dutch heart was too tough to break at a 
king’s frown; so he called himself Osmar, went over to Morocco, suc- 
ceeded again with the old finesses, became minister in the African 
court, fell again, and eventually died quietly, years after, at Tetuan, 
where his moribund eyes could feast on distant Spain and the dreamy 
outline of his early greatness. 

Still later on in history we find Walpole’s friend, Field-Marshal 
Conway, here, discussing the Seven Years’ War and his German cam- 
paigns with Frederick the Great (robber) against that heroic woman, 
Rex Maria Theresa. Horace Walpole, with his little nibbling dandy- 
isms, was but a tepid friend; yet he had still heart enough to be 
almost chivalrously faithful in his attachment to Sir Horace Mann, 
poor old blind Madame de Deffand, and Henry Seymour Conway, who 
in the Walpole letters figures almost as a Sir Charles Grandison—a 
paragon, however, but not a prig, like Richardson’s most insufferable 
hero. Conway is the Achilles of the Walpole letters—the Achilles 
impiger, acer, but not iracundus, 

Another of the celebrities of Soho-square was that renowned high- 
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priestess of fashion, Mrs. Teresa Cornelys, a German singer, who came 
to live at Carlisle House on the east side (corner of Sutton-street) in 
1763. Her masquerades, balls, and routs were dhe entertainments of 
Walpole’s time. Her house was at once Almack’s and the Alhambra. 
Mrs. Teresa seems to have been a clever speculative woman, of good 
manners and infinite tact, reckless of money, and not over encum- 
bered with moral scruples. Her country dance, February 18th, 1763, 
was eighty couples long. She was a sensible woman, though heedless, 
no doubt, of anything but the pleasure and whims of her patrons. 
Mrs. Cornelys at least deserves some gratitude for having encouraged 
good music; for in 1766 Bach and Able directed her concerts. There 
is especial record of one of the great masquerades at Carlisle House, 
Feb. 27, 1770. About eight hundred of the leaders of ton were present 
at this party, given by the Tuesday-night’s Club from the Star and 
Garter in Pall-mall. Horace Walpole’s relatives-were there; the Dowager 
Countess of Waldegrave as Jane Shore, and the Duchess of Ancaster as 
Mandane. The most remarkable characters were a Bedlamite run mad 
for Wilkes and liberty; Adam in flesh-coloured silk; and a double man, 
half chimney-sweep, half miller. The chief buffoons of the evening were 
a chimney-sweep and a quack-doctor. The ball began at nine, and 
ended about two. The mob in the square compelled all persons as they 
went to the masquerade to keep the windows of their chairs or coaches 
down, and held up lights to see their dresses better. At a masquerade 
the next year, the house was illuminated with four thousand wax-lights, 
while one hundred musicians were scattered through the rooms. Mrs. 
Cornelys at last got too careless, or too prosperous; for she was fre- 
quently prosecuted for riot and disorder at her house. The Pantheon 
eclipsed her, and her parties grew far less respectable. The rainy 
day came at last. She became bankrupt in 1772. A confectioner then 
took the house, and failed also. The tide had turned. Mrs. Cornelys 
became a vendor of ass’s milk at Knightsbridge; and eventually 
drifted into the Fleet, where she died in 1797. Her son was tutor 
to Lord Pomfret ; her daughter, a professional musician. After these 
gay summer hours of Mrs. Cornelys’ splendour, Carlisle House was 
a nursery for a thousand bubbles—debating-societies, lecture-rooms, 
Count Boranlaski’s concerts (1783). In 1797 there was a feeble at- 
tempt to turn Carlisle House into a town Ranelagh. 

But one step back pour mieux sauter.- The great Cromwell name, it 
should not be forgotten, is associated with Soho-square. Mary, Oliver’s 
third daughter, Lady Falconberg, lived once in the White House on 
the north-east side, now Crosse and Blackwell’s sauce-warehouse. 

“ No sauce would Cromwell stand, 
From Spanish or from English hand.” 
The streets at the back still bear the old proud and once honoured 
names of Falconberg-street, Falconberg-mews. Sutton-street too records 
the name of the Falconberg’s country seat. Defoe mentions seeing the 
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good old countess with the immortal name—“a curious piece of anti- 
quity, still fresh and gay, though of great age.” She died in 1712, a few 
months before her brother Richard. She left the Soho streets and 
house, and all she could, away from her husband’s family. 

George Colman the elder also figures on the family tree of Soho- 
square. That well-born author, whose good birth is forgotten while 
his talent lives, resided here; but whether he wrote the Jealous Wife 
during this residence, I hardly know. In the house, No. 30 (now the 
Linnean Society), that bold traveller and useful botanist, Sir Joseph 
Banks, lived to talk of Captain Cook, whose companion he had been; the 
gout, whose companion (bad luck to it !) he was; and the cabals of the 
Royal Society. Here, stolid and rather over-bearing Sir Joseph gave 
his public breakfasts and his famous philosophical Sunday evenings. 

A man named Trotter started the Soho Bazaar after the Eastern 
models in 1815. Like other bazaars, it seems intended for the diffusion 
of things that nobody can ever manage anyhow to want. And now for 
a flight south-westward. 

In the glorious times of the Regency (glorious for tailors, we mean) 
the space now covered by the palaces of Belgrave and Eaton squares 
was a miserable, disreputable, and rather dangerous locality known as 
“The Five Fields.” Here for centuries footpads had lurked to snatch at 
the wigs and swords of benighted pedestrians, to rob and strip besotted 
beaux zigzagging home from Covent-Garden revels of their laced 
coats and purses, and to leave them bruised and stabbed under the 
scrubby suburban hedges or sooty thorn-trees. The most conspicuous 
object in this rather dismal neighbourhood—the chief architectural ob- 
ject, we mean—was Ebury chapel, now the centre of a vast congeries of 
houses, and of small importance to any one but its own congregation 
and the renters of its pews. The Five Fields were intersected by a 
road elevated above the meadows on a sort of causeway, as the roads 
still are in some of those dull marshy nursery-gardens that stretch from 
Chelsea to Fulham. 

That mine of gold—Belgravia—came into the possession of the 
fortunate Grosvenor family in 1656, when the daughter and sole heiress 
of Alexander Davies, Esq., of Ebury, married Sir Thomas Grosvenor, 
the ancestor of the present Marquis of Westminster, the nobleman who, 
according to current popular tradition, has a thousand pounds a day 
and two thousand for Sundays—a numerical legend as probably under 
as over the mark. This Mr. Davies died in 1663, three years after 
the ‘Restoration, little conscious of the value of his five pasturing 
fields. In Queen Elizabeth’s time this sumptuous property was just 
plain Ebury farm, a plot of 430 acres, meadow and pasture, let on 
lease to a troublesome untoward person named Wharle (how could a 
man with such a name help being untoward?); and he, to her fardin- 
galed majesty’s infinite annoyance, had let out the same to various other 
scurvy fellows, who insisted on enclosing the arable land, driving out 
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the ploughs and laying down grass, to the hindrance of all pleasant 
hawking and coursing parties. Nor was this all the big-hearted queen 
alone cared about; she had a memory for the poor, as our own gracious 
Sovereign has, and she saw how these enclosures were just so much sheer 
stark robbery of the poor man’s right of common after Lammas-tide. 

In the Regency, when Belgrave-square was a ground for hanging- 
out clothes, all the space between Westminster and Vauxhall bridge was 
simply known as “ Tothill-fields” or “The Downs.” It was a dreary 
tract, by all descriptions (for the writer is not Old Parr), of stunted, 
dusty, trodden grass, beloved by the bull-baiters, badger-drawers, and 
dog-fighters, with whose destinies the great Mr. Windham sympa- 
thised. Beyond this Campus Martius of the rampant blackgnuard of . 
prize-fighting days loomed a garden region of cabbage-beds, stagnant 
ditches fringed with pollard withes. No Penitentiary then at Millbank, 
no Vauxhall-bridge, no anything, but a haunted house half-way_to Chel- 
sea, and a halfpenny hatch that led through a cabbage-plot to a tavern 
known by the agreeable name of “The Monster.” Beyond this came 
an embankment called the Willow-walk (a convenient place for quiet 
murder), and at one end of this lived that eminent public character, 
Mr. William Aberfield, generally known to the sporting peers, thieves, 
and dog-fanciers of the Regency as “Slender Billy.” If we remem- 
ber a recent pleasant book rightly, Mr. Grantley Berkeley once had the 
honour of this gentleman’s acquaintance, and visited his house to see 
the great Spanish monkey “ Mukako” (“ Muchacho”) fight Tom Cribb’s 
dogs and cut their throats one after the other—apparently at least—for 
the gentleman—“genleman” we mean—who really bled the dogs and the 
peers was Mr. Cribb himself, who had a lancet hidden in his hand, with 
which, under pretence of rendering the bitten and bruised dogs help, 
he contrived in a frank, friendly way to open the jugular vein. A good 
many of the Prince Regent’s friends were Slender Billy’s also. Mr. 
Slender Billy died, however, much more regretted than the Regent, 
being a most useful and trusty member of a gang of forgers. All 
efforts to induce Billy, when condemned, to disclose the secret of his 
mates were in vain. He affected the most exquisite simplicity; and 
when the Bank lawyer begged him to surrender “the plates” with 
which the notes had been printed, he instantly and without demur 
handed the man of law the plate from which he had just scraped his 
prison meal. Child of nature! The Slender creature died with Chris- 
tian unction, leaving a brace of partridges, which he had not time to 
dine off, to a Bow-street officer who had been a chief witness against 
him. The partridges were certainly fine plump birds; but they had 
one fault—they had been carefully poisoned, and the discovery was 
made only just in time to save the witness’s life. It is gratifying 
to know that Slender Billy died game, and was loudly cheered as he 
took his departure from a country for whose aristocracy he had so long 
catered. 
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Leaving the Willow-walk in Slender Billy’s days, a walk back into 
Pimlico brought you again into Stretton’s-ground and other choice 
regions, or by Queen-square down a flight of neglected dirty steps into 
the shady Birdcage-walk. 

Belgrave-square, that stronghold of the landed interest and titled 
wealth, was designed in 1825 by George Basevi, as Mr. Cunningham 
informs us, and the detached villas were built by H. E. Kendall and 
others. That fine old soldier, Lord Hill, lived in the house in the south- 
west corner; and Lieut.-gen. Sir George Murray died in 1846 at No. 5 
on the north side. Some of the best names in the “ Blue-book” have 
a local habitation in this honoured square; and when there is an es- 
cutcheon nailed up between the windows, it is often blazoned with the 
proudest badges of heraldry. 

But the neighbourhood of the square has associations even more 
interesting than those of wealth and power, or than all the trophies won 
in the hard old times by strong arms fighting, generally, as even Cob- 
bett allowed, for virtue and for right. At the large house at the corner 
of Eccleston-street lived that hearty pleasant. genius Sir Francis Chan- 
trey, one of our greatest sculptors in the only branch of the art that Eng- 
lishmen seem ever likely to excel in—é.e. the naturalistic. Here he lived 
from 1814 to his death in 1841; and in the studio at the back of the 
house his intellectual bust of Sir Walter Scott, with that enormous hat 
full of brain, was executed ; even in the stolid colourless marble the 
wondrous gray eyes of the enchanter seem radiant with their old gla- 
mour, and to glow and kindle, as one looks on them, into the little 
living worlds through which glided past so many dreams, caught ere 
they vanished, and fixed for ever on paper. Wondrous man! wondrous 
art! Let us thank God for Sir Walter, and thank God too for the man 
who invented printing. In these same rooms the kind-hearted man 
(whose face his friend Turner used to reproduce jokingly by black dots 
on a round red wafer) thought and clove his exquisite monument of 
the Sleeping Children, now in Lichfield Cathedral, the sweetest aping 
of sleep-like death and death’s sleep ever wrought out on canvas or in 
stone. In the same gallery too, amid heaps of modelling clay and blocks 
of rough Carrara, Chantrey executed his fine thoughtful statue of that 
intense practical thinker Watt,—a man who looked as if his thoughts. 
went on in sequences of twenty miles each. The noble gallery with 
the lantern was the contrivance of that most subtly-ingenious architect 
Sir John Soane. Sir John had no great grasp of mind, but he was the 
most exquisite economist of space, and his little Chinese puzzles of 
houses are quite studies of mathematical cleverness. His museum in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields is exceedingly worth a yisit; but it has become a 
sad close borough, and the great object of its present managers seems 
to be to keep it as secret and unvisited as possible. It is never adver- 
tised, and an entry to it is beset with vulgarly formal and ridiculous 
processes, which disgust people in this busy and progressive age. Out 
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on such paltry dog-in-the-manger policy, and viva the great Benthamite 
motto—“The greatest good for the greatest number”! Chantrey, the 
good shot and the good liver, died in his Eccleston-street drawing-room, 
quietly, benignly, in his easy-chair ; and such a calm death seemed the 
natural termination of a clever, kind, and honest life. 

In No. 27 Lower Belgrave-place, from 1824 to his death in 1842, 
lived that delightful, vigorous ballad-writer Allan Cunningham, Chan- 
trey’s worthy assistant and foreman. Not even Scott’s noble 


‘On Ravelston crags, and on Clermiston’s lee, 
Died away the last war-notes of Bonny Dundee,” 


has a grander trampling “lilt” in it than Cunningham’s sailor’s song, 


“ The wet sheet and a flowing sail, 
And the wind that follows fast,” 


in spite of the cynical criticism that Allan did not quite know that 
a “sheet” was not a sail, but a rope. But even now, Mr. Cynic, 
like many other critics, you’re too acute. Allan was no fool, what- 
ever you may or may not be; he evidently meant to contrast the 
dripping rope with the swelling sail. 

One of Allan Cunningham’s most remarkable books is that which 
contains a quantity of imitations of old Nithsdale and Galloway bal- 
lads, which, by the bye, are about three times as good as most old 
ballads, excepting, of course, Child Waters and half-a-dozen others. 
You can count the best on your fingers. There are few so good as those 
the sculptor’s foreman wrote in his bold Roman hand. I do not know 
whether such tricks are quite fair. They are rather mischievous mysti- 
fications, and tend very much to produce antiquarian blunders. They 
answer one end, however: they teach critics and pedants humility ; for 
they showed there were great and wise men who believed in Ireland’s 
impudent forgeries, as their fathers had done in the Rowley poems and 
Ossian. The world’s old errors reproduce themselves. 

Cavendish-square derives its name from Lady Henrietta Cavendish 
Holles, married in 1713 to Swift’s friend, Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
the great book-collector and Tory minister. The ground was laid out 
in 1717 or 1718, but the bursting of the South-Sea bubble stopped the 
building for atime. The whole north side of the square was reserved 
for the palace of that imperial millionnaire, the Duke of Chandos. This 
was the Timon of Pope’s satire, a satire which produced a caricature 
by Hogarth of the little man of Twickenham whitewashing the gateway 
of Burlington House, and bespattering the Duke of Chandos’s carriage. 
Pope, afraid of “the libelled person and the pictured shape,” never 
attacked Hogarth for this ; and Hogarth, perhaps ashamed of assailing 
genius, suppressed the print; yet, after all, Pope’s satire is spiteful rather 
than severe. He complains of the formality of the French gardens at 
the duke’s seat, Cannons, near Edgeware,—derides the trees cut like 
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statues, and the statues thick as trees; and sneers at the duke (who 
must have been very like the invalid poet), as 
“ A puny insect shivering at a breeze.” 
Pope hisses at the operatic music in the chapel, and the cumbrous state 
of the dinner, where he was complaisantly helped to all his antipathies. 
Determined not to be pleased, and too proud to endure another person’s 
pride, the sour little wasp concludes: 
‘‘ Treated, caress’d, and tired, I take my leave, 

Sick of his civil pride from morn to eve ; 

I curse such lavish cost and little skill ; 

And swear no day was ever pass’d so ill.” 
Pope afterwards tried to prove that Timon was not meant for the 
Duke of Chandos; then, half owning that it was, he denied that he had 
shown any ingratitude, as the duke had done no more than subscribe 
for his Jliad. The glory of Cannons soon passed away, and it after- 
wards became the property of that not very respectable being, O’Kelly, 
the owner of the famous Derby-winner, Eclipse. All that now remains 
of the duke at Cannons is a mouldy, neglected statue in the vault of 
a country church. 

The equestrian statue in the centre of the square is that of the 
cruel hero of Culloden, the Duke of Cumberland, whose memory is still 
odious in Scotland. This is the statue that Reynolds, a lover of the 
ideal, condemned as unsuccessful. Pope’s enemy, that slovenly, clever 
woman, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, lived in this square, and from 
here, between 1723 and 1731, dated many letters to the Countess of Mar. 
At No. 32 (afterwards Sir Martin Archer Shee’s) lived Reynolds’s rival, 
the sentimental Romney, who was so fond of reproducing the beautiful 
face of Lady Hamilton. Romney’s predecessor in the house had been 
its historian, F. Cotes, R.A., once a fashionable portrait-painter. The 
large house at the corner of Harley-street was first the old Princess 
Amelia’s, then Pope’s, lastly Mr. Watson Taylor’s. On the west side 
there lurks behind a high brick rampart Harcourt House, the town 
residence of the Duke of Portland, lord of the manor of Marylebone. 

Portman-square (the north side) was begun about 1764, but it was 
twenty years before the whole was finished. It derived its name from 
William Henry Portman, Esq., a Somersetshire gentleman. The Port- 
man property of 270 acres is described in an old lease granted by the 
last prior of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in a rural way, as 
Great Gibbet Field, Hawkfield, Brook Stand, Tassels Croft, Boys’ Croft, 
Furse Croft, and Sheepcott Hawes. The north-west corner house was 
built by Mrs. Montague, a learned lady, who defended Shakespeare 
against Voltaire, rather a gratuitous piece of work. Here she held her 
parties; and from the dress of one of her guests originated the term 
“ blue-stocking.” : 

Berkeley-square is a frontier land between West-end trade and 
West-end nobility. The east side is half shops, on the northern 
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there is an hotel. Confectioners and stationers here confront peers and 
baronets. The square was built in 1698, and derived its name from 
Berkeley House adjoining, Lansdowne House being of later date. 
If Cavendish-square is consecrated by associations of Pope, Berkeley- 
square is rendered interesting by recollections of Horace Walpole. 
No. 44 was the house built by that clever quack, Kent, for Lady 
Isabella Finch. Walpole thought well of the staircase, and he was a 
man who had /e gott difficile, if any one ever had. At No. 11, Horace 
Walpole himself died, in 1797. In a letter to Lord Ossory, in 1779, he 
mentions his pleasure at his new house; Lady Shelburne, “the queen 
of the palace over against me,” having improved the view. At No. 45, 
that “heaven-born general,” Lord Clive, driven mad by cruel parlia- 
mentary persecution, killed himself in a frenzy of despair. The Martha 
Blount flirted with, perhaps beloved, by Pope, died in this square in 
1762. 





HOW I WRONGED MY FRIEND 


“Un picciol’ fiumicello, 
Lo cui rossore ancor’ mi raccapriccia.” 
Dante, Inf. xiv. 75. 


“A little stream, 
Whose sanguine quality still makes my flesh to creep.” 


Tue Palazzo Tor’ dei Branti was situated in the Trastevere, a district 
but little frequented by English visitors, and the old English coach- 
man I had made the mistake of bringing with me was soon out of his 
reckoning. It is well to know the direct mode of arriving at the pre- 
cise spot you have to visit, in a place where many streets are so narrow 
that a carriage cannot possibly turn, and where few are parallel; so that 
if you pursue one to the end, and turn up the next, because a wagon © 
behind prevents you from returning up the same, ten chances to one 
but it will take you in a totally different direction. My topographical 
knowledge of the locality too (for it was long ago, and the first time I 
had visited Rome) was quite at fault. I only suggested that we should 
cross by the Ponte Sisto for the sake of passing Paul the Fifth’s pretty 
gushing fountain. I knew the drive over the bridge, because the view 
both up and down the river had impressed me with its melancholy 
beauty, and I recognised now and then a street or a church. For a 
moment I felt at home, as we passed the Farnese Palace, and then at 
the Palazzo Spada, where I had spent many pleasant evenings with 
friends from home; but beyond these I recognised nothing, and gave 
myself up to studying the dignified and exclusive Trasteverini, the 
aristocracy of workmen and costermongers draped and attitudinised with 
a picturesqueness of effect that no studied pose could ever give. At last, 
after many turnings and windings, awkward attempts at inquiring the 
way, and bootless renvois, the carriage stopped at the foot of a flight of 
steps. A hill is frequently converted into a flight of steps in Rome ; 
and though you may generally drive to the top by making a detour of 
a mile if you know the way, if you do not, you do well to alight and 
walk up them. One of the most independent of the independent Traste- 
verini had, I believe, purposely directed us to the spot that he might 
see me reduced to his own level. He was clearly determined not to 
give available directions for finding the roadway; and as much time had 
already been wasted, the wisest course seemed to give in. I thought 
there was “a laughing devil in his leer” as he took his hand from his 
bright-coloured belt, and languidly removing his cigar from his lips, 
assured me that once at the top of the steps, I had but a few yards to 
go; a vicolo to the left would bring me to an open space on its right 
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side, and then any one would point out the Tor’ dei Branti. Unfor- 
tunately I had not observed that, as he stood, his direction to the right 
indicated what was to me the left ; consequently I was of course within 
a few minutes later as far as ever from my destination. No open space 
at all came in sight; nothing but one long, long, gloomy, seemingly 
interminable street, with everybody living upstairs ; no shops, no fruit- 
stalls even, and no one passing whom I felt the courage to aborder. At 
last, to my relief, a pontifical gensdarme came by, and finding how 
hopeless it seemed to explain the crooked course I should have to take, 
offered to go before and show the way: the situation was novel, but 
I accepted it under pressure of necessity. “Arrived at last, I felt so 
thankful to my conductor, that it only seemed natural to slip a papetto 
into his hand as I apologised for bringing him so far out of his way. 
The honest fellow so little expected the fee, that he did not in the least 
perceive my intention, but seeing me hold my hand towards him, gal- 
lantly took it and pressed it in his own before I had time to perceive 
his. I can laugh over the incident now in illustration of what simple 
good-natured people some of the Romans are ; but my intense annoy- 
ance and disgust at the time may be easily imagined. The idea that 
any pair of eyes might behold a venerable British matron in that out- 
of-the-way gloomy street shaking hands with a Roman soldier was too 
dreadful to be endured. I turned hastily away, and rushed into the 
great gaping portone, mentally calling on its stones to cover my con- 
fusion, without stopping to admire the noble proportions of its grand 
facade, to count its many windows nestling under the deep shade of its 
richly-carved cornices, to speculate on the peculiar character of the 
Cinque-cento loggia which so happily broke the sky-line, or to mo- 
ralise on the tone of melancholy which pervaded its neglected and 
crumbling details, symbolised most especially in the shield with the 
gentilizie arms, the canvas of which hung to the frame but by a few 
threads. All I saw at the first blush (literally !) was a shelter, a re- 
fuge; and what I saw next, when I had taken breath again and was 
able to reflect, was that that refuge was none of the most inviting. 

Closer acquaintance has taught me to admire and even love those 
old, neglected palaces, every room and every corridor of which seems to 
have a tale of its own to tell of the days “when it was young and 
proud ;” and I would not exchange those street-like staircases with 
their unglazed windows, those unswept grass-grown courts, for all the 
carpets of Axminster, or even all the polished pavements of Seville. 
That character of stern severity and neglect of the amenities of every- 
day life sits well on the Niobe of nations. 

At the time of which I am speaking, however, I only knew her in 
the upholstried garb she puts on in the English quarter. This was 
my first introduction to one of her “ realities.” 

The threshold passed, I had some difficulty in groping my way to 
the staircase: the pavement was broken and slimy, the opening into 
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the central court bricked up ; and when my eyes were sufficiently used 
to the dim light, I perceived that from the furthest reach of the gloomy 
atrium rose two broad flights of steps, meeting in a terrace above, and 
again starting on their divergent career. As far as the first flight, 
therefore, it was immaterial which side I ascended ; but arrived on the 
terrace above, the scene might have puzzled a cooler head. If you 
looked downwards over the stone baluster, you saw a court, many un- 
protected paving-stones of which had been carried away by felonious 
hands; in the centre was a fountain, on whose “brim” “the dog might 
howl with baffled thirst,” 


“ For the stream had shrunk in its marble bed, 
Where the weeds and the desolate dust were spread ;” 


and all around lay débris of pillars and statues, and every variety of 
architectural adornment, strewn about wherever the wind or the night- 
bird had dislodged them. If you looked upwards, the difficulty of 
choice was great between the ascending flights; one appeared so en- 
cumbered with rubbish, I concluded no living being could inhabit be- 
yond. The only direction I had to guide me in finding my friend’s 
room was, that opposite the door was a figure in stone with a lamp 
beneath it. Seeing no door and no statue, I chose at hap-hazard the 
staircase most free from obstructions ; but just as I raised my- foot for 
the last step, I perceived that the landing was altogether wanting. 
There seemed a fascination to finish the movement, even though it 
would have precipitated me on to the ground twenty feet below. I was 
all trembling as I turned giddily to effect my retreat down the stairs, 
which I expected every instant to give way beneath me. There re- 
mained two smaller flights to explore. I again chose one “at a 
venture,” and found at the head of it—in lieu of the Madonna I had ex- 
pected—a shapeless éorso, the original of which was not very apparent : 
opposite this was a door leading to an isolated suite of apartments, 
built apparently at a later date from the rest of the edifice, over the 
vestibule. As there appeared no other means of making myself heard, 
I tapped on the panel with my knuckles. After repeated fruitless ap- 
plications of this nature, I discovered a bit of knotted string hanging 
down the crack of the door, which I ventured to pull. This medium 
of communication seemed to answer. A slamming of doors and a 
shuffling of feet ensued, and then a harsh voice exclaimed “ Chi é 2”? 
This common ceremony was then unknown to me, and I hesitated what 
to answer ; “ Chi 2?” repeated the voice angrily, and suddenly the shuf- 
fling and slamming process was repeated, and I found I had “ éowt a 
recommencer.” With desperate courage I pulled the string again, and 
after a longer interval, with a similar result. This time, though, as 
far as ever from the prescribed formula, I ventured to call out my 
name; and though I knew it conveyed no idea to an Italian servant, 
my tone of voice showed I was no formidable intruder. 
VOL, II. E 
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The door was now opened by what seemed the broken-down form 
of an ancient woman standing resolutely behind the door. What little 
I could discern of her complexion, together with the cracked tones of 
her voice, convinced me she was “a regular old hag ;” a worthy denizen 
of the uncanny abode. The marchesa was out; but she probably 
had so few visitors that her abigail quickly guessed who I was, and 
offered to run and fetch her from the sick-bed of a friend with whom 
she was sitting. The whole aspect of the place was so uninviting, that 
I felt much inclined to take the excuse for escaping; but, by one 
of those impulses by which one often decides in spite of oneself, I 
assented. 

*“ Favorisca,” muttered the old thing, and leading the way through 
two or three rooms so dark I could not discern any details, ushered me 
into one as uncomfortable as could well be conceived. An old square 
piano stood against one wall; straight high-backed rush-seated chairs 
lined that opposite it; a sofa, in which I cculd discover no capacity 
for either use or ornament, and a hard-looking high-shouldered cup- 
board filled up the end wall; green persiani nearly excluded the little 
light which by this time remained, and left the further end of the 
room in outer darkness. © 

Time wore on; and still I was left alone. The bells of all the 
churches had chimed their chorus for the “ Ave,” and the short gloaming 
of the Roman twilight was fast waning. As I sat brooding over the 
various circumstances that surrounded me, my friend sank gradually 
in my estimation. I thought I had been “ gammoned ;” and if there is 
anything which makes one feel superlatively angry with a person, it is the 
idea that you have been taken in. It strikes at the root of your amour 
propre, and undermines your own opinion of your judgment and pene- 
tration. I began to ask myself how it was she had contrived to give me so 
high an idea of her taste and cultivation of mind, when everything of 
the sort was absent from all the accessories that surrounded her. This 
seemed a key to all the rest; doubtless all the other good qualities I 
had imagined in her were equally wanting. Very likely she was not 
of noble birth at all; probably nothing but an adventurer, an im- 
postor. And then, to crown the provocation, she was not so very clever 
even at deception, else why had she brought me here to find all this 
out? One may submit to be taken in by a consummate schemer, mais 
cest mourir deux fois to find one has fallen into the snare of a shallow 
humbug. Further, if she was all this, her keeping me waiting in this 
way became an impertinence which ought not to be borne. So thinking, 
my ill-humour reached its climax. I got up and advanced towards 
the door; but ere I reached it, an image of the dingy rooms I had to 
pass rose before me. Were they empty? what should I meet? how 
undo the fastening of that heavy old grating door? I did not de- 
fine my fears, but a vague sensation of disprotectedness came over me; 
and when the brain is once set working, what will it not conjure up? 
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All the old stories of people being decoyed into “ dens” of all sorts 
came out of memory’s mouldy stores, like so many Lazaruses from the 
grave. The thought of plunder and sorcery, and every dreadful 
thing, stalked across my fancy. Altogether my feelings were very 
much what those of a sage old rat must be when he hears behind 
him the click of the fatal door that guards the ensnaring cheese. A 
gust of wind, stronger than several which had startled me previously, 
completed my sense of incapability to pass out, as it converted all the 
doors and shutters into chattering skeletons. I had thought my nerves 
pretty strong, but now they shook like bell-wires. Too excited to sit 
down, I paced restlessly towards the distant end of the room, now 
dimly illumined by streaks of light where the wind had blown the ill- 
fitting shutters apart. The floor was paved with square dun-coloured 
tiles. Had they even been the usual red tiles, they would have been 
less cold and comfortless; but there seemed something needlessly for- 
bidding about this dingy flooring. I was wondering whether any slimy 
creatures took their walks here; and the very dread of seeing some 
horrid reptile or repulsive beetle made me stare acutely over every 
corner, when—O, horror of horrors !—something actually was moving 
over the dusky pavement. It came through the crack under a door— 
a door! I had not noticed it before—where did it lead to? who was 
beyond there? what did it conceal in its dim recesses? At all events 
something was emanating from it; and what was that? It was a long 
narrow thing. Was it a lizard?—no, too long; for it grew longer 
and longer. A serpent ?—how could I cope with that? I might have 
screamed, but I had never learnt the accomplishment, and had not 
that safety-valve to relieve me. I ventured to jerk open a shutter 
with a convulsive touch, and revealed to my appalled gaze that the 
moving thing was—a stream of blood! There could now be no doubt 
any longer. I had been beguiled into coming here. I was being kept 
under a frivolous pretence until night had closed round and all was 
still; and behind that wall was the place where I was to share the fate 
of some now-bleeding victim. The idea of flight was now more dis- 
tant than ever; but as some sort of relief, I began looking out into 
the street, in the hope of deriving courage from the sight of some good 
Samaritan passing, whose aid I could invoke, should it become necessary. 
The only person, however, who met my eye was the marchesa herself 
coming towards the house with all her usual queenliness of gait. In 
a few moments more she was in the room. Her serenity at once calmed 
all my fears, like the morning light breaking over a troubled dream. 
She greeted me with so much pleasure, and apologised for keeping me 
waiting with so much condescension, that the very tones of her voice 
seemed to carpet the bare floor, and furnish the empty space, and 
tapestry the stark walls. Another minute, and all my misgivings 
would have evaporated ; but before we had fully entered into conver- 
sation, she rose to open the shutters. My heart throbbed as she ap- 
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proached the remotest. Now the mystery would be out; she would 
either open the door and summon the assassin, or she would herself be 
horror-stricken at the sight of blood. She did neither ; she only paused 
for a second, coloured deeply, as if annoyed at being found out, called 
to her attendant, and muttered a few words in a patois of which I could 
not catch the meaning. The blood was quickly mopped up; but in 
the most hardened way, as if such scenes were perfectly familiar ; and 
the haggard ministrant disappeared again into that dreadful room 
beyond. What did she go to do there ?—+to finish the bloody work, or 
to make sure it was complete? Anyhow there must be a corpse there, 
and she must now be face to face with it. I could not keep my seat 
any longer; I felt I mus¢ now rush for it. Death itself was preferable 
to sitting smiling on terms of equality with a Messalina. With a 
superlative effort I repressed every appearance of disgust, and made 
the most of the excellent excuse for leaving I had in the lateness of the 
hour and the difficulty in finding my way back. In my anxiety to 
propitiate her, I gave her a little account of my adventures in coming. 
She instantly insisted on accompanying me herself back to the carriage. 
I really hardly knew how to manage without her; besides, in the open 
street I felt more able to cope with her; so I accepted her offer with 
every appearance of relief. She never lost her self-possession; never 
gave so much as an anxious glance towards the mysterious apartment ; 
nor did her hand tremble as she applied a match to the cerino* that 
was to light us downstairs. Leading the way with perfect ease of 
manner, she regretted sweetly that my visit must be so short. “I had 
hoped to show you some curiosities,” she said ; “for, wreck as the old 
place is, it still contains many treasures for the lover of art.” I must 
be so charitable as to come again. She would not part without that 
promise. I would have promised anything to be quit of her. “O 
yes, I would indeed come again, and very soon,” I insisted, with ear- 
nestness proportioned to that of the mental reserve with which I vowed 
never to trust myself within a mile of her habitation again. I trust 
my perturbation of mind justified the deceit. At last we sighted the 
carriage; and I was free. I felt ready to faint with the oppression of 
the sudden sense of deliverance, and in my relief found it easy to 
express warmly my sorrow at leaving her to go back alone in the dark. 
“O, it was nothing for her. To me it was different; it was always 
alarming to be alone in a strange place; but she was at home. She 
knew her way; it was but a few steps, after all; and,” she added, 
“what have I that I shall fear? Have I not a good conscience? 
That is the best safeguard, is it not, signora?” She looked so beau- 
tiful, so simple and innocent, as she playfully said the words in her 
prettily-accented English, that I felt quite angry with myself for ad- 
miring her so much. 


* A little wax taper, habitually used for the purpose before the introduction of 
gas, 
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“The hypocrite!” I said mentally, as I drove away. “A good 
conscience! It wanted that boast to complete her infamy. Heaven 
protect me from ever being defiled by her presence again.” 

For days I laboured hard to forget the occurrence, but the sight of 
blood seems providentially invested with a sense of horror which stains 
it indelibly into the memory. Ultimately I resolved to confide the 
adventure to my maid, a Neapolitan, whose faithful service of many 
years had given me confidence in her sense and worth. Being an 
Italian, though of a different kingdom, she might be able to suggest 
some explanation or advice. Beatrice had always been inwardly sus- 
picious of the Marchesa Andersen. Servants are invariably specially 
jealous of “reduced gentlefolks.” Brought near their own condition 
in the present, it is galling that accidents of the past should give 
them a title to consideration, and in many cases an exoneration from 
work in which they have no participation. 

I foresaw I had her triumph to submit to; but I could keep the 
affair in no longer, and so I steeled myself to brave that. Out it all 
came one morning as she was combing my hair. I had previously 
pretended that the light hurt my eyes, and turned my chair away from 
the toilet-table, so that I might not have her gaze on my face in the 
glass while I made my confession. 

I meekly accepted all Beatrice’s hints as to her superior penetra- 
tion. “ But,” I impatiently broke in at last, “cannot you account for 
it in any way, now ?” 

“O yes, eccellenza.” It was not the first time she had heard of 
such a case. 

“ Not the first time!” I eagerly exclaimed. ‘0, do tell me when 
you heard of such a thing before.” 

“ Nothing easier. I have heard my mother often tell the story 
how her mother was cameriera to the Duchessa B—— in Naples ; and 
there was the same thing in their palazzo.” : 

“ The same thing! What do you mean?” 

“ Why, eccellenza, the same thing—the stream of blood.” 

“ But what was it ?” I exclaimed, more and more confused. 

“Well, the story I have heard my mother tell about it was, that 
the duchessa had been too fond of the duca before their marriage, and 
during the life of his first wife. Thus it happened that, not long after 
the birth of his son, she also had a son by him. It would seem that 
she had always determined one day to become his wife ; and when she 
thought of the time when she should be mistress of his house, and the 
son of another would be the heir, where her son would not dare to 
show his head, she used to become like one mad, and vowed secretly 
that she would make her son the heir. There did not seem any pos- 
sible means by which she could approach the duchino’s cradle. There 
was no one in the wide world for whom the access would be so difficult 
as for herself. However, she was a woman of iron determination. By 
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dint of disguising herself in various ways, she at last contrived a 
pretext for getting admission more than once into the apartment where 
he was put to sleep. During these occasions she carefully studied the 
position of the furniture, the height of the window from the ground, 
the means of reaching it from without, and moreover the exact dress of 
the child. Having attired her own infant precisely in the fashion of 
the duchino, and administered a mild narcotic, she bound him closely 
to her, so as to leave her arms free; then stealing into the garden before 
the gates were closed for the night, she hid herself and her babe, 
soundly sleeping from the effects of the narcotic, in a summer-house. 
Towards morning, during the hour of soundest sleep and intensest 
darkness, she crept from her hiding-place, and, groping her way 
through the bushes, climbed a tree she had previously marked as 
suited to give her access to the well-known window. All succeeded 
well: the duchino was removed from his bed, and her own infant 
substituted; but in spite of all her precautions—in spite of the violent 
courage with which she even brought herself to put her own breast to 
his hated lips, the sudden cold or the stranger’s handling disturbed 
him, and he would not be pacified. Relying on her own great skill, 
she had thought to take him home and make him pass for her son. 
Now she had suddenly to change her plans: with one violent gripe she 
clenched his throat, and all was still again—still in death! 

“As she relaxed her grasp, a stream of blood gurgled up in his 
loosened throat; but even this sight roused no pity in her relentless 
heart. Nothing but the hopelessness of concealment occurred to her. 
‘ Powers of hell,’ she mentally exclaimed, ‘I have done your bidding. 
Cannot you protect me now?’ The blood gushed forth; but when 
she looked to see its stain on the ground, powerless to efface it, to her 
surprise no mark appeared. Delighted beyond expression at this 
strange success, she lost no time in tying the dead infant’s form by the 
‘same bands which had served for her own; and then, letting herself 
down by the tree, she passed the remaining hours in the summer-house 
alone with her victim’s corpse, and finally stole home with him in the 
early morning unperceived. It was easy to feign horror and amaze- 
ment at the pretended discovery of her son’s death, which was ascribed 
to a sudden fit in the night. She had no accomplice, no confidant, 
and so no risk of discovery. 

“ Though fickle in his affections, the duke had been sincerely 
attached to his first wife; and when preparations were being made for 
his second marriage, he would not have the apartment which had 
served for her given to her successor. There was a delicacy of feeling 
about it which no one could b'ame. Moreover, the palazzo was roomy 
enough. But it so happened that for some fortuitous reason the room 
which had served the young duke in his infancy was the one now set 
apart for the new duchessa. The coincidence might have startled a 
weaker woman. She showed no emotion. 
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“ All went on smoothly till the anniversary day of the heir’s murder 
came round. That night a slight feverish attack kept her awake; she 
turned restlessly from side to side. Towards morning she was lying 
with her face towards the window; the moonbeam shone brightly on 
the floor; but in the midst of the moonbeam something ghastly met 
her eye—the very stream of blood which had disappeared so myste- 
riously ten years before ; it welled up from the ground and ran along 
the moonbeam. She was still a young vigorous woman, with plenty of 
nerve. Without hesitation she jumped up and took a towel to destroy 
the trace; but when she turned round, it was no more visible. Of 
course she determined never to sleep in that room again. Another 
was prepared by her orders, and for years nothing occurred to awaken 
her sleeping conscience. But one day, the duke being called back to 
Naples by public affairs suddenly in the midst of his villeggiatura, and 
she insisting on accompanying him, the tragic apartment was, in the 
hurry of the moment, inadvertently made ready for her. The third 
night after their arrival happened to be the fatal anniversary. There 
was no moon that night; but the veilleuse revealed the same ghastly 
spectacle as on the previous occasion, and the convicting stain again 
eluded her attempt to staunch it. 

“ After this she was more careful than ever to provide against the 
coincidence. It happened, however, after another interval of seve- 
ral years, that great part of the palazzo was burnt down one night. 
Among the rooms that were spared, the only one fit for the duchess 
was the one she shunned. There was no help for it. Rather than 
betray any suspicious weakness, she accepted the arrangement, even 
though the fearful anniversary was just due.” 

Thinking I could guess the rest, I broke in with a question I had 
long had (as the Portuguese say) just under my tongue: “ How did 
her son behave all this while? Did he show any instinctive affection 
for his mother ?” 

“T was just coming to that, eccellenza. Instead of exhibiting any, 
he always showed an invincible aversion for her. She repeatedly tried 
to win him by the most painful sacrifices ; but, far from yielding, his 
detestation grew from day to day, and by the time he was twenty he 
refused even to live under the same roof. Thus emancipated from the 
restraints of home, he fell into the wildest excesses; so that the vast 
resources of his father’s coffers and the general esteem in which he was 
held hardly sufficed on many occasions to buy or beg him off from con- 
dign punishment. Indeed the fire at the palazzo was always ascribed 
to his inveterate hatred of his supposed stepmother. 

“The night after that catastrophe (the duke being still absent) was 
passed by the young duke in orgies even beyond his wont. An hour 
or two after midnight he started up and left his boon companions, 
forbidding any one to follow him. They were not themselves steady 
enough to reason with him, and he looked too maddened to brook 
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opposition. Where he went that night no one ever knew; but the 
next morning the duchessa was found on the floor of her room, fright- 
fully convulsed ; on her throat marks which showed that she had been 
cruelly strangled by a powerful hand. By her side ran a stream of 
blood, though the doctors could not discern that she had lost any.” 

“ But,” I inquired, “ if she had no confidant in all this, how did the 
story come out ?” 

Beatrice was posed for an instant, but quickly found answer. 

“Q, Iddio never allows such crimes to be hidden. My mother used 
to say that, wherever that young man slept, the stream of blood used to 
flow along the floor on that fatal night. Indeed it is a thing that 
always pursues those who have taken the life of another by strangling. 
Though they have tried to escape dipping their hands in blood, blood 
pursues them all the same.” 

I did not argue further ; it was clear to me she had got hold of one 
of those wild traditions which are made up “after the event,” and 
which are believed because two or three coincidences give them plausi- 
bility. .Of course I did not give the legend my reasoning belief, yet it 
had established connections of thought which I could not master. 

Nor was I made easier when, at a subsequent conference with Bea- 
trice, she suggested the marchesa might be one of those who have been 
said to retrieve their broken fortunes by dabbling in “the black art,” 
and live on those who are silly enough to pay highly for a flattering 
prognostic. The government would be very firm with such trafficking, 
and it could only be carried on under a specious exterior. I immedi- 
ately: fancied I could trace several indications of a disposition adapted 
to this sort of work. 

Sometimes an affectionate recollection of happy hours passed with 
her would almost spur me into visiting her in broad daylight, and seek- 
ing a frank explanation ; but then—“ chi sta bene, non si muove’—I 
dreaded lest I might find my fears confirmed, and all my faith in her 
dashed to the winds. Then besides, why did she keep away—was not 
her absence proof enough of conscious shame? Finally, I contrived, 
though I could never forget the affair, at least to keep it so far in the 
background of my thoughts that I was spared further tormenting 
speculations. 

* * * * * 

Some weeks after, when the homeward journey and parting visits 
were engrossing all my thoughts, I went to take a lingering farewell 
of the glorious Vatican sculptures, which—I had almost said whom— 
I loved so well. I tore myself with difficulty from the treasures of 
the Sala a Croce Greca, and not trusting myself to return through 
the richer portion of the Pio-Clementino collection, lest I should 
“never” get home, turned to regain the Museo Chiaramonti through 
the comparatively deserted Egyptian Museum. I stopped for a mo- 
ment to look down into the glass case of one of the mummies, and on 
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raising my head was surprised to find myself an object of earnest scru- 
tiny to a venerable old gentleman whom [I had noi before perceived. 

My first impulse was to assume an unconcerned air and pass on. 
I hoped I had escaped, when just as I neared him, he exclaimed, 

“ Excuse me; you are, I think, Lady Morgan ?” 

I turned round at hearing my name mentioned, but failed to recog- 
nise his person or features. I made up my mind his object must be to 
seek relief. His appearance justified the idea. His form was bowed 
and shrunken; his eyes hollow; his hair and beard neglected; his 
clothes in the condition technically known as “shabby-genteel.” My 
surprise was so apparent that he hastened to add, 

“T see you do not remember me—naturally—for I was so differ- 
ently dressed at the time ; but I remembered you directly.” 

I began to feel some doubts of his sanity. ‘ Excuse me,” I said; 
“‘T think there must be some mistake—” 

“Don’t you remember coming to the Tor’ dei Branti?” he inter- 
posed. 

Here was a new complication! The word “coming” implied that 
he had been there on that dreadful day. Then he was behind the 
mysterious door. He was the soothsayer—the assassin—the presiding 
genius of the horrible mysteries. I was astonished before,—now I was 
terrified. Yet curiosity was roused, and civility helped it out by hint- 
ing that—his manner having been perfectly respectful—I could not 
commit the unpoliteness of leaving him unanswered. 

“QO yes, I remember that occasion perfectly; but if you have any- 
thing to say to me, perhaps you will call at my apartment.” 

**T leave Rome and Europe to-morrow for ever,” he replied; “ but 
as chance has given me this opportunity, I must offer you some par- 
ticulars about your poor friend, which something tells me you would 
care to hear, after all.” 

There was something thrilling in his way of saying “ poor friend” 
and “after all;” it almost took away my breath as I stammered out, 
“TI do not remember having the pleasure of seeing you at the Tor’ dei 
Branti.” 

‘No doubt you fail to recognise me; but I opened the door to you.” 

“What !—that old woman! Impossible!” 

“T was dressed as an old woman—I can explain that if you wish ; 
but uow I want to speak to you about the marchesa—” and then he 
hesitated. 

“Indeed it is very naughty of her to have left me unvisited so 
long. Pray tell her how much I have missed her—” 

“O, take care, take care!” he exclaimed, and his voice faltered 
painfully. “I see you know nothing,—and I don’t know where to 
begin.” 

For a few moments he was so overcome by his grief, that all my 
sympathy was roused. I let him take my arm mechanically and sup- 
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port himself by it to a seat—I forget if it was the advancing ledge of 
the window or the vacant chair of the custode. 

He was for some minutes unable to speak, but continued pressing 
roy hand, as if the grasp assisted him to control his emotions. 

“ Ah, madam, we have lost an angel !” he at last faltered. 

“ Lost ?” I repeated mechanically; for I hardly knew whether to 
feel relieved or sad at the news I now dimly apprehended. 

“ Yes, madam,” he replied, as another sob choked him—“ yes, lost 
—lost—a martyr to her charity and devotion to others.” 

I began to feel terribly ashamed of myself, and ventured a few words 
in a tone of interest. In many broken sentences I learnt from him 
that the illness of the friend with whom she was when I called had 
lasted several weeks ; that during all that time she had constituted her- 
self nurse ; that the watching and privations had brought on an attack 
of fever the very day she had attended the last rites over her friend. 
At the end of a week the doctor declared it pernicioso—that sentence 
so terrible to all who have ever feared to hear it pronounced over one 
beloved ; and three days later she herself was carried forth to burial. 

The old man seemed so heart-broken, so desolate, that I felt I could 
not leave him where he was—all alone in his grief. My fears had 
melted away before his emotion. True, no explanation had been given ; 
but I was too much moved now to fear anything but that some harm 
might befall him in his loneliness. 

I prevailed on him to drive home with me and remain to dinner. 
After a time he seemed stronger again, and talked of the past with 
greater equanimity. ‘Why didn’t she send for me?” I exclaimed at 
last ; “‘she knew how I esteemed her. She might at least have made 
an effort.” 

“* My dear madam,” he replied, “‘I see you didn’t know her aw fond. 
She was so retiring—dreaded so appearing to pursue any one. She had 
suffered so long, and thought so humbly of herself, that she seemed as 
it were to expect slights—she never resisted them. She had learnt to 
imagine that some fatality shut her out from the society of others—she, 
so unselfish, so generous to all! And to think,” he continued, as if to 
himself, “that much of this is chargeable to my son!” 

I began to see daylight,—he was her father-in-law then. “ Per- 
haps,” he continued, “ you never knew her story ?” 

I wished to spare him the narration of painful details, and rejoined 
that I knew her married life had not been a happy one. 

“Happy!” he exclaimed. “It was misery itself! slavery! worse! 
It was fearful to watch her fading day by day under it. Yet nothing 
could induce her to leave her place by her husband. At last he aban- 
doned her, leaving her barely the means of subsistence. I was glad 
with the thought that now she would have rest; but she was always 
at work with a sort of angel-guardian look-out for the moment 
when he might want her, and she might fly to him. It was difficult 
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to obtain news of his wanderings; but one day information came— 
we were, you know, then in America—that he had been taken up in 
England for shooting a man who had accused him of cheating at 
cards, and had been condemned to a long term of penal servitude. 
It was a terrible shock to us both. Friends advised change of scene; 
and as we could at least save house-rent by living in her old palace, 
we resolved to come to Rome, where we have passed many sad but 
many peaceful days.” 

The memory of their tranquil life overcame him here. When he 
could go on again, he said, 

“This brings me to explain my disguise. There was great diffi- 
culty about her marriage to a man of inferior birth with her noble 
relations, and then she was so scrupulous lest her conduct should be 
called in question in the minutest particular. I persisted in coming 
to share her solitude; but, as she had foreseen, a feud ensued; she was 
subjected to every annoyance. To make peace, I consented to leave 
her. But one night, thinking of her situation in that gloomy place, 
with no one to help even in the necessary offices of the house, I de- 
vised the scheme of disguising myself as an old woman-servant. I 
went, and pressed my services upon her. In the innocence of her 
heart she gladly accepted them. It was some days before she found 
me out; the rest of the world, never. And thus I could continue to 
watch over her as a father.” 

“You are Mr. Andersen, then?” I observed, anxious to save the 
conversation from a personal turn. 

“ Andersen! Andersen-Carding is my name. But after the disgrace 
of my son we dropped the latter name.” 

“Carding!” I replied. “Where did I meet that name before ?”, 

“ Possibly in the reports of trials,” he answered bitterly. 

I set my memory vigorously to work, and then the whole thing 
came back to mind. 

“The subject of tickets-of-leave happening to come up one day 
before I left England, when I was talking with my family lawyer, he 
said he could not forbear mentioning that, though greatly opposed 
to the system, he had in his own office a case of its exceptional suc- 
cess. At the request of his son he had taken on a Mr. Carding, who 
had lately received the remission of part of his sentence on a ticket- 
of-leave. His sop had known him before his trouble, and declared 
that, though violent in temper and often giving way to excess, he was 
sure he had never done anything dishonourable, and had shot at his 
calumniator in a paroxysm of just indignation. My legal friend said, 
too, that he had never belied his trust; that a more painstaking steady 
fellow could not be found. He added something about his having 
what he called a Quixotic plan in his head of setting himself clear 
with his friends, and working his way back into their esteem before he 
again went to seek them out.” 
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** And he said his name was Carding?” broke in the old man, who 
had already interrupted me at every second word with various excla- 
mations of astonishment and delight. 

“T am quite clear that was the name.” 

“ Did you see him ?” 

“Yes; he was pointed out to me.” 

“Is he like this portrait ?” 

And with a convulsive hand he hastily pulled from his breast an 
oval miniature-case, with the marchesa’s portrait on one side, and his 
son’s on the other. I saw immediately, from the likeness, there could 
be no doubt about his identity. The old man was lost in a trans- 
port of joy. 

His plans were now all changed; he resolved to go at once to 
England, to make out his son at the address I gave him; and I felt 
fervently thankful at being the means of restoring one child to him, in 
reparation for having so sadly neglected the other. 

Of course I did not fail to take an opportunity of inquiring into 
the mystery of the stream of blood. At first Mr. Carding was ‘quite 
oblivious of the whole affair; the incident which had shocked me had 
made no impression whatever on him. After several times recalling 
to him every particular with great exactness, he was able to give this 
solution. What do you think it was? 

Though generally abandoned by her prosperous relations, the mar- 
chesa occasionally received presents of fruit and poultry from them. 
A turkey had thus been sent her a few days before that on which I 
called, and it so happened he was just killing it when I rang, desirous 
to perform the operation during her absence. 

“T am very irritable,” he exclaimed, “ and very obstinate; and when 
you refused to anwer the usual ‘ amico’ to my ‘ chi é? I vowed I would 
not open the door; but when you rang again so loudly, I quite lost my 
temper, threw down the turkey in a pet, and went to cry ‘chi é ? again. 
The turkey happening to fall near the door, the blood naturally ran 
under it, as the pavement was broken and sloping. Hine ille lacrime !” 

One word of explanation for those who have not been to Rome. It 
is the custom there to cut the throats of poultry instead of having 
recourse to strangulation; and it is not uncommon to keep poultry 
alive in a Roman kitchen some little time before it is killed. Turkeys 
are hawked alive through the streets, as in Spain, and are thus often 
bought some days before they may be required for the table. 
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In olden times the vanity of man placed our earth in the centre of the 
solar system, caused the sun, moon, and stars to revolve about it, looked 
upon it as the most important orb in creation, and boldly asserted that 
it was fixed in its place and devoid of motion. Since then the efforts 
of astronomers have overturned one by one these extraordinary notions, 
the results of superstition and imperfect observation. 

At the present day, the science of astronomy has taught us to 
guide our ships ; to construct our maps; to regulate time and divide 
the year; to calculate the coming of comets and eclipses, nay, even of 
shooting stars, the movement of the tides, the distances, volumes, and 
weights of the heavenly bodies, and those of the globe in which we 
live; and sundry other useful lessons which need not be mentioned 
here. 

But, putting aside the practical results of this most ancient of the 
sciences, we love to dwell sometimes upon teachings of another kind, 
more apt to captivate our curiosity. After satisfying ourselves, for 
instance, that the sun is a great luminous globe, 1,407,187 times greater 
than the earth; that it forms the centre of our planetary system ; that 
it turns upon its axis, and illuminates all the planets which revolve 
around it, to which it also radiates heat ; that it is not fixed in space, 
but travels along with its host of planets, satellites, comets, and 
meteoroids, towards some distant space in the midst of the universe ; 
that it is nearly 115,000,000 miles from us ;—after assuring ourselves 
of this, we are led to inquire more intimately into the nature of this 
wonderful orb ; we endeavour to learn something of its physical con- 
stitution ; we study minutely its surface, its bright portions and its 
spots, its great red protuberances, thousands of miles long, seen during 
an eclipse ; we analyse the light it sends us; and we notice carefully the 
influence of its spots upon the movements of a magnetic needle, or upon 
the product of a wheat district. 

Another consideration has not failed to excite our curiosity. Is it 
inhabited ? 

The ancients, having no idea whatever of the size and forms of the 
planets, could only speculate a little upon the sun and moon. On the 
latter they were fond of putting inhabitants, which the moderns have 
as diligently taken off again, insisting that the moon has no atmosphere, 
&e., and therefore no living creatures. It is amusing to find Anaxagoras 
speaking of a lion which fell out of the moon into Peloponnesus, allud- 
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ing, perhaps, to a great fall of meteoric stones—a class of phenomena 
to which he afterwards devoted much attention. The ancient writers 
were out of the reach of more modern fanaticism; no one strove to 
contradict them ; they excited no medizval jealousies ; they interfered 
with no doctrines. But it was rather different in the time of Copernicus 
and Galileo. When the latter began to give the world the benefit of 
his observations, he was, as every one knows, most villanously perse- 
cuted. 

Yet it was not the man, not the illustrious Tuscan, of whom his 
fellow-citizens were justly proud, but his “ principles” that were 
attacked. Fancy the priest Ciampoli writing to Galileo, in February 
1615: “.... Put a great reserve on what you say; for when you 
establish a certain resemblance between the terrestrial globe and the 
lunar globe, another person immediately exaggerates it, and says you 
suppose that there are men inhabiting the moon ; and this other person 
soon begins to inquire how they can possibly have descended from 
Adam, or come out of the ark of Noah, with no end of other extrava- 
gances of which you have never dreamt”! The celebrated astronomer 
Gassendi, in much later times, received a very similar epistle from 
another theologian. 

Now that we are more thoroughly acquainted with the planetary 
system revolving round the sun, and can compare the distances, volumes, 
movements, weights, &c. of the different members of this system, what 
do we discover? We find that our earth, magnificent as it is—with its 
volcanoes and hot-springs, its earthquakes, snow-peaked mountains and 
lovely valleys, its mountain torrents, cascades, and wide rivers, its 
boundless ocean, its varied and beautiful vegetation intermingled with 
myriads of different animals—constitutes but a very secondary feature 
among the planets. It is neither the largest nor the smallest, the 
nearest to the sun nor the farthest away; neither the warmest nor the 
coldest, the lightest nor the heaviest; and if we find it teeming with 
life, we must necessarily suppose that life—the highest manifestation 
of nature’s forces—exists in other planets also. 

This question has no doubt given, in modern times, a great stimulus 
to astronomical inquiry, and to the physical investigation of the orbs 
which constitute our solar system. Several works have appeared con- 
cerning the inhabitability of the planets. Not long since we had in 
England the well-known controversy between Professor Whewell and 
Sir David Brewster, in the works Plurality of Worlds and More Worlds 
than one, which for a time excited much interest in this part of the 
world. An important work of the same kind has lately created some 
sensation in France. I allude to La Pluralité des Mondes habités, by 
M. Camille Flammarion, of the Bureau des Longitudes, whose book, 
published in 1863, is now in its tenth French edition. 

An astronomer by profession, one of the editors of the journal 
Cosmos, and for several years an active member of the Imperial Obser- 
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vatory, M. Flammarion has had every opportunity that he could desire 
for developing this interesting subject, and elucidating it, by the aid of 
the most recent discoveries in astronomy and physics. In the new 
edition of this work the arguments of the English philosophers are 
incorporated, together with copious notes from other sources bearing 
upon the same subject, and are carefully discussed. Devoting the first 
portion of his volume to the results of an extensive historical research, 
he next proceeds to the physical study of each planet in particular ; 
then to the manifestation of life upon our globe, to the conditions to 
which life is submitted upon the earth, and to which it would be sub- 
mitted, as far as we know, on the surface of other planets ; and lastly, 
the author develops an ingenious theory, in which he endeavours to 
establish that the spiritual unity of the world is as necessary as its 
physical unity. 

To any person. tolerably devoid of prejudice, and slightly acquainted 
with the teachings of modern astronomy, it must appear absurd in the 
extreme to suppose that these magnificent worlds which revolve round 
the sun should not have been as highly endowed by the Creator as 
our little earth, a mere point in the universe, which constitutes so 
moderate a feature among them; and quite as fanciful to imagine 
that our globe is for man the best possible of worlds. 

One or two prodigious difficulties arise, however, when we wish to 
bring forward some palpable proof of the planets being in reality inha- 
bited by creatures at all like ourselves. Not the slightest doubt can 
exist as to the possibility of this, as far as certain planets are con- 
cerned—more particularly Venus, Mars, and Mercury—reasoning from 
the little we know of their physical properties, and their telescopic 
appearance, so similar to what our earth must appear viewed from one 
of them. 

But if from planets we proceed to speculate upon their satellites, 
and from these to the sun itself, and to the comets and shooting stars, 
we find ourselves soon without a reasonable argument to stand upon. 
In the first place, our own satellite reveals no atmosphere—unless, 
indeed, some observations made by Secchi a few years ago should be 
confirmed, according to which the moon has a slight atmosphere, through 
which penetrate the peaks of its high mountains. And as for the sun, 
if the development of Zife is to be measured by the amount of heat and 
light which each planet receives from the central orb of our system, this 
orb must indeed be a region of eternal life and perfect happiness ! 
Jupiter and Saturn being very light planets, some astronomers have 
supposed that the former was nothing more than a vast globe of water ; 
its inhabitants in this case would be of the aquatic order,—large whales, 
and so on. As to comets, who can say anything? But shooting stars, 
or rather meteoric stones, when they reach our earth, have been found 
to contain organic matter, either the remains or the beginning of life. 

Doubtless, many centuries will yet elapse before the inhabitants of 
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our planet—our own Cybele—can have any very positive proofs of the 
existence of living creatures on the other globes which travel in space ; 
all we can say at present is, that such a fact is exceedingly probable. 
But as far as speculation—based upon well-ascertained scientific data, 
and upheld by sound philosophical reasoning—can go, M. Flammarion 
has conducted us in the work alluded to above, throughout which there 
reigns a soothing breath of natural and pure philosophy, inspired by 
deep admiration of the grandest works of the Creator. 

Even those authors who, like the late distinguished Professor Whe- 
well, endeavour to establish that the planets contain no living beings in 
any way analogous to man, believe it possible that life, in some form or 
other, exists upon them. But M. Flammarion is of opinion that the 
spiritual and physical universe are one, and that the planets are the 
abodes of intelligence, more or less developed, we may suppose, according 
to their respective positions. 


T. L. PHIPSON, Ph.D. F.C.S. 
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LYRICS OF THE MONTHS 


JULY 


THE stately foxglove has purpled and died 
Many a time since the golden day, 
When at the feet of my new-won bride 
I watched her dreaming the world away ; 
Her maiden world, so narrow, so sweet, 
With heavenly music for its air, 
And paths pressed only by angel feet— 
A world undarkened by evil or care. 


The tender daylight caressed her face, 
Her clear eyes blended with heaven’s soft blue, 
The grace of her form was the harebell’s grace, 
And her lovely lips bore the wild pink’s hue ; 
About her all fair unsullied things, 
Light, and earth’s flowers and bounteous green, 
Gathered—mild spirits with soundless wings— 
Like handmaids tending a maiden queen. 


Voices were near us, but we were alone; 

She was alone in her maiden mood,— 
A mood that even love’s gentlest tone 

Might break upon with a sound too rude. 
Light on her hand lay the touch of mine, 

As shadow of flower or leaf might lie ; 
Low beat my heart in the silence fine 

Of her dreaming thought’s sweet mystery. 


The wild rose many a time has died 
Since at the feet of my love I lay, 
In the golden fall of life’s summer-tide, 
Watching her dreaming the world away ; 
To thrill with joy when she woke at last 
And bent upon me the trustful gaze 
That wistfully never has turned to the past, 
Or paled in doubt of the coming days. 

















LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT 


BEING ESSAYS ON THE EXTREMELY LITTLE 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


IIL, On Litre VILLAINS 


I cAN quite understand the horror which some persons have for Rats, be 
they ever so small. To tell truth, he is not under any circumstances 
an agreeable fellow, this Monsieur Whiskers. There are uncomfortable 
stories afloat of his creeping into cradles and gnawing babies’ faces. I 
am glad they have demolished that Tower of Bishop Hatto. Although 
I do not in the least believe in the legend of the proud prelate having 
bétn devoured by rats, I confess that the very sight of the tower, and 
the remembrance of the old threadbare guide-book story, used to bring 
about an ugly twinge in my mind every time I went up the Rhine. 
To be eaten up by the rats: horrible thought! Is there not in Mr. 
Ainsworth’s harrowing romance of the Tower of London a dreadful 
chapter, describing how a Mr. Cholmondely—or some such name—was 
cast heavily gyved into an underground dungeon, where the rats “ got 
at him”? I think he was rescued by a ghost, drawn in George Cruik- 
shank’s best manner. At all events he was alive at the end of the third 
volume, when he married the young lady of his choice, and lived long 
and happy ever afterwards. The rats: fancy being in the black-hole, 
with fifty pounds’ weight ofiron on your shins, and your hands securely 
trussed behind your back, while the hideous slimy things are racing 
all over you, whisking their long tails in your eyes, and ever and anon 
making their sharp little teeth meet in your fleshy parts, preparatory 
to sitting down in right earnest and making a hearty meal! Hearty 
indeed ; and they are as silent about it, and as voracious, as the guests 
at an American fable Phéte. I do not know if there be now—for Ceesar 
and Baron Haussmann have turned everything topsy-turvy in Lutetia— 
but there was some years ago, a great horse-slaughtering establishment 
at Montfaucon, near Paris. One of the sights of this monstrous knacker’s 
yard was—to take a dead horse duly skinned, but whose carcass was not 
deemed fit for boiling-down purposes, and place him in a kind of trench 
or pit well known to be frequented by rats. Precisely half-an-hour 
afterwards you were led to the brink of the pit, and there you saw, 
not the carcass, but the perfect skeleton of the horse—cervical, dorsal, 
lumbar, sacral, and caudal vertebr, cannon, splints, fetlock, pastern, 
hock, and stifle-joint—all picked clean to the bone, white and glisten- 


ing, and whole battalions of rats peeping through the railings of the 
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ribs, or lolling from the orbits and lachrymals of the cranium, licking 
their fearsome whiskers. 

Now is the rat a little villain? 

He runs large, by the bye, sometimes. I lived once in an old Court, 
or Grange, or Mansion-house, in the county of Bucks, hard by a place 
which I will call Stuckupton Park. We had a lake in front of our 
house, which house was about six hundred years old—at least there was 
a legend of its having been rebuilt by Edward the Second; and there 
were three different species of rats on the premises, included in the 
rent. I was quite a compound householder. We had a great hall 
beamed with Spanish chestnut and pannelled with right English oak ; 
and behind this pannelling, and above these beams, there continually 
raced legions of some huge four-footed creatures, which we were 
given to understand were rats. ‘“Y* noise of them,” I read in a de- 
scription of the house in the State of England for 1683, “is like unto 
that of a troope of horse, and has ofttimes been taken for ghostes.” 
How these rats had managed to exist for the last six centuries, unless 
they were fond of a ligneous diet and devoured splinters from the in- 
side pannelling, I am sure I don’t know. Every crevice was stopped 
up; and not one of these Adullamites was ever seen abroad. Perhaps 
they ate one another, as Men do. The second order of rats were the 
ordinary, merry, furtive little gray fellows, picking and stealing for 
their daily livelihood, but not doing any appreciable harm. Our head 
cat, Ginger, kept these rogues in pretty good order, and weeded the 
population in such a manner as would have brought tears of grati- 
tude to the eyes of the late Mr. Malthus. The third tribe of rats 
were the water ones, who lived in the banks of the lake. They were 
enormous. We lighted on the larder of one of these “ waterside cha- 
racters,” and what do you think we found in Rogue Riderhood’s cup- 
board? No less than seven young ducks! There was another freshwater 
pirate, of great age, and with huge white moustaches, who was under- 
hung in the jaw like a shark. We used to call him Blucher; for when 
he came out of his mud den, and sat on the branch of a tree oversha- 
dowing the water, he irresistibly reminded you of the Prussian Field- 
Marshal surveying London from the top of St. Paul’s, and murmur- 
ing, “ Mein Gott! vot a city for to sack!” We could do nothing with 
the Field-Marshal. The cats all shunned him, and the dogs too; 
and I was afraid, every time we took an airing on the lake, that he 
would stave in the bottom of our boat with his sharp nose and sink 
us. I was compelled at last to write to my landlord; and he sent a 
man with a gun, who shot Blucher as he sat upon the branch. 

But I leave these monsters, and I revert to my original inquiry, Is 
the rat—I mean the ordinary and domestic one, Swedish, Norwegian, 
or old English blacky—a little villain? I should like to hear the opi- 
nion of Mr. Jemmy Shaw on this head; or, better still, that of Mrs. 
Jemmy Shaw, to whom, from a far distant land, I beg to convey my 
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respectful compliments, and who must know more about rats than any 
other lady in the United Kingdom. As a rule, you are aware Beauty 
screams and holds her skirts tight when a rat approaches. Mater- 
familias equally, as a rule, abhors Don Grego Whiskerandos, having ~ 
always in view his depredations in the store cupboard : 


* As when a good housewife sees a rat 
In a trap in the morning taken, 
With pleasure her heart goes pit-a-pat 

In revenge for the loss of bacon ; 
And she throws him 
To the dog or cat, 

To be worried, tossed, and shaken.” 


This is the rat-philosophy of Mr. John Gay in the Beggars’ Opera, and it 
is also that, I fear, of most British housewives—stay, of the domestics 
charged with the superintendence of our establishments. Our wives do 
not condescend to keep house nowadays; it is not genteel. 

The verdict, then, is all but unanimous, that the rat is a villain. 
Your mouse, on the contrary— at the best a mean-spirited, -evil- 
smelling little wretch—has occasionally some law allowed him. They 
write children’s story-books about him. When the Frog a-wooing went 
—heigh-ho, says Rowley !—he called upon the Mouse, and was regaled 
upon roley-poley (a pudding, I conjecture), gammon, and spinach, prior 
to his last and fatal interview with the lily-white Duck. The “Three 
Blind Mice” were patronised by a great composer, and form the theme 
of a fugue—I mean of a catch—of great renown. Sir Edwin Landseer 
has painted one of the sweetest mice ever seen, who is nibbling bread- 
crumbs from a pencil-tray in the picture of the “ Lion-dog from Malta ; 
the last of his race.” But who cares to paint the picture of a rat, save 
in the vilest and most offensive caricature? No mercy is shown him ; 
no good qualities are conceded to him. His name is made synonymous 
with political treachery, venality, envy, and spite. When John Reed 
wishes to wound poor little Jane Eyre’s feelings, he calls her a “rat.” 
When the honourable member for Slipton-cum-Sliderton deserts his 
party, and votes with the government two months previous to his being 
appointed a Commissioner of Income-tax, they say at the clubs that he 
has “ratted.” “A rat! arat! Dead, for a ducat, dead!” cries Hamlet ; 
and on the pretext of destroying the miserable vermin behind the arras, 
he stabs Polonius. ‘The rats are said to desert a sinking ship; and, to 
convey an idea of the forlorn appearance made by a person drenched 
with water, we say that he looks “like a drowned rat.” Finally, we 
hunt and catch him deliberately for the purpose of being tortured, and 
having his neck scrunched in a pit by terriers. They offer him up by 
hecatombs to the canine Moloch—the dog Billy; and then, as an ad- 
ditional outrage, Billy’s portrait is painted with a mountain of dead 
rats heaped in a corner of the background. Nobody pities him. He 
belongs to the sewers and the subways. He is one of Victor Hugo’s 
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Miserables. If he finds out a snug barn in a farm-yard, and tries to 
live a peaceful life as a country gentleman, the clodhoppers hunt him ~ 
down, smoke him out of his hole with lucifer-matches, and prod him 
with pitchforks as he rushes out. You might fancy Marshal Pelissier 
lighting his bonfires at the mouth of the Cave of Dahra, and bayonet- 
ing the Arabs as they come into the open. No one cares to take into 
account the good qualities of the rat : his infinite shifts for a livelihood, 
his industry, his ingenuity, his dry and mordant humour. Do you 
remember the story of the rats who contrived to empty the long-necked 
flasks of salad-oil without either upsetting or breaking them? Rat 
number one inserted his tail in the flask’s slender neck, and when it 
was sufficiently lubricated, offered it to his companion, who, after licking 
off the oil, put Ais tail into the bottle, and indued it with grease. And so, 
turn and turn about, they emptied many flasks of Florence. Was there 
not ingenuity, was there not humour too in that performance? Take 
Latude’s rat as an instance of the good qualities this much-abused 
animal may possess. He was as kind to the Bastille prisoner as that 
pigeon of mine to the rascal in the dungeon at Venice. To be sure, he 
ate part of his dinner every day, and Latude was fain every now and 
then to rap him over the tip of the tail for gluttony; but he was a kind 
rat, a sympathising rat, a rat with the heart that could feel for another. 
Consider, too, how useful is the rat in commerce. They eat him in 
China, most deliciously accommodated with a sauce of pimentoes, 
almonds, asafcetida, and barley-sugar; but in Europe, although he is 
generally banished from the kitchen (I say generally, for I think I 
once ate rat in a Palais Royal forty-sous restaurant), he is in immense 
request in the glove trade. I have been told that forty per cent of the 
so-called Paris kid-gloves are made from rat-skin. I inquired whether 
this was indeed the fact from the young lady in the Rue de Rivoli who 
recently sold me a pair of best Paris at the moderate rate of five francs. 
I thought that if she could be brought to own the soft impeachment 
she might possibly abate the extortion by, say, twenty-five percent. She 
informed me that I was entirely mistaken; that all her gloves were 
made from the skins of kids reared expressly for that purpose in the 
mountains of Savoy; but that, on the other hand, all the so-called kid- 
gloves of London owed their origin to rat-skin. I fancy that the gentle- 
man in the Burlington Arcade who for the last twelve years has sup- 
plied me with ‘“‘ Dent’s best” would not, on this score, be disposed to 
agree with the young lady in the Rue de Rivoli. 

But I suppose I am, in the main, only biting a file, and twisting a 
rope of sand. It is as useless, I fear, to say anything in favour of rats 
as to whitewash Nero, or apologise for Julian the Apostate. The rat 
is Dr. Fell. We don’t like him; and that is sufficient, even if we are 
puzzled to define the reason for our dislike. I would give him up 
without further ado, but that a sense of common justice compels me 
to urge in his behalf that plea which, to my mind, extenuates much of 
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the seeming criminality of lions, tigers, wolves, cattle-lifters, guerrilleros,. 
ticket-of-leave men, and other wild animals. Continual poverty, hun- 
ger, obloqny; these are the heritage of the Little Villain and of wild 
beast. He is born to nothing else. He begins with a bad name: his 
mother is no better than she should be, and his father died by the 
hands of the common executioner. The kind Providence which has 
created him has likewise kindly created cats, terriers, boys, and police- 
men, specially to extirpate him. Directly he puts his head out of his 
hole he finds someone waiting to be “ down on him.” Would you give 
a rat—two- or four-footed—a. tract, and counsel him to earn an honest 
livelihood? Who will employ the rat ? Who will give the Little Vil- 
lain a character ? Who does not shudder at his very neighbourhood ? 
Ah! he can be quiet and well-behaved enough in the Happy Family 
caravan ;. but is not the lion at the Zoological quiet and affable? Is 
not your burglar, securely mewed up at Millbank or Pentonville, often 
a “good prisoner”—the pride of the warders, and the delight of the . 
chaplain? What is the use of telling a rat about the Ten Com- 
mandments, and that he shall not steal? He has an Eleventh in his 
belly incessantly crying to him, “Thou must eat.” How would you 
like to get up every morning in the year with an empty stomach, a 
hearty appetite, and not the slightest foreknowledge in the world as to 
how, or when,.or where you were to breakfast, dine, or sup? I declare 
frankly, that were I so circumstanced I should go out and collar the 
first antelope I could lay tooth on. If I were big enough I would kill 
a bullock. I should not be deterred by the knowledge that the bacon, 
cheese, and candles in the pantry were not mine, from satisfying my 
cravings, and those of my wife and family. In time I would pull down 
a man, and craunch his bones, and lap his warm blood. I should smell 
my prey from afar off. I should hide behind a rock to surprise him. 
I should roar terribly when I saw my dinner approach. Does not the 
gentlest menagerie lion roar when he sees the keeper with the wheel- 
barrow-full of shin-bone of beef coming round the corner? I should 
lash my sides with my tremendous tail. In a word, I should be a wild 
beast. Ifthe late Mr. Gordon Cumming had a right to shoot me for 
the sake of my skin, or my tusks, or for honour and glory, or to put me 
into a show, I have as clear a right to eat Mr. Gordon Cumming, if I 
can. I don’t want honour and glory. I have not the slightest wish to 
show a stuffed man, or an antelope-skin, at the Egyptian-hall for a 
shilling a-head. I only know that I am hungry, and that I want my 
dinner. I succeeded to no patrimony, no Three Per Cents, no New- 
River shares; nothing but the thigh-bone of a missionary, left by my 
papa—Felis Leo, Esq.—in a corner of his den, and picked quite clean.. 
The rat family have no influence at the Admiralty or the Horse Guards.. 
I was born branded and stigmatised as a Little Villain; and I want my 
dinner. There was a literary gentleman of the last century who, in 
his autobiography,.makes a reflection on the circumstances of his birth,. 
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in which those who are capable of reflection might oftener indulge; for 
it relates to blessings which a thinking man will contemplate with no 
common gratitude: “My lot,” writes Edward Gibbon, “might have 
been that of a savage, a slave, or a peasant; nor can I reflect without 
pleasure on the bounty of Nature, which cast my birth in a free and 
civilised country, in an age of science and philosophy, in a family of 
honourable rank, and decently endowed with the gifts of fortune.” 
There is a pretty close parallel between this and the remark of Ro- 
bert Oastler to the great Sir Robert Peel, when he showed him the 
portrait of a beautiful young lady in the gallery at Tamworth. “ Why, 
Sir Robert,” quoth the rough northcountryman, “but for luck she 
might have been a factory lass.” And a thought not very dissimilar 
runs through Charles Kingsley’s beautiful ballad of “The merry brown 
hares came leaping.” Mr. Gibbon’s expression of gratitude is highly 
philosophical, but has a smack of the comfortable, and perhaps of the 
egotistical. Why not? Who is not selfishly thankful that he is not 
in rags, not a cripple, not paralysed? I have a dear friend who prays 
night and morning that he may never be poor. “If I am poor,” he 
ejaculates, “I shall be mean, I shall be vulgar, I shall be a coward, 
I shall be a shuffler, I shall equivocate, I shall be envious, I shall tell 
lies.” When we rub our hands with glee to think how well off we 
are, what are we but as the Pharisee thanking Heaven that he is not 
as that publican? Edward Gibbon, Esq., M.P., Colonel of Militia, and 
historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, would have 
resented very deeply, no doubt, the imputation of a pharisaical nature ; 
but in acknowledging the bounty of Nature, which made him free, and 
civilised, and honourable, and rich, he should, in strict equity, have 
recognised that equal bounty which creates men to be slaves, or savages, 
or peasants, or street Arabs, as well as lions, or tigers, or rats. 

You Little Villains! Who ever would have thought it? Two tiny 
green lizards engaged in mortal combat! Albeit the lizard, minus the 
horrid grinders, is the very image of the crocodile seen through a mini- 
fying glass, there is something so gentle, so inoffensive, so fascinating 
almost, about the tiny creature which glides along the rough projections 
of stone walls,—he prefers ruined ones, and pops in and out of crevices 
in the stones or fissures in the mortar,—that we quite forget the fact of 
his having a ferocious old great-grandfather basking on the muddy 
banks of Nile, or a gigantic cousin wallowing amidst the “snags” and 
“sawyers” of the Mississippi. Ladies don’t scream when lizards come 
near them; they would like to turn them into pets, and fondle and 
caress them, but for the timidity of the little fellows, who are as wild, 
although not so spiteful, as Cowper’s jack-hare. I knew no pleasanter 
way of spending a sunny winter forenoon at Rome than to wander up 
and down the Appian Way watching the little lizards playing bo-peep 
among the tombs and the crumbling walls of bygone villas. They 
looked like little green Lares out for a holiday—Penates seeking in vain 
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for those old Romans whom they once protected. A very practical 
friend of mine—a gastronome of great renown—once avowed in my 
presence that he was only induced to tolerate ruins because they were 
favourable to the growth of capers. Perhaps he approved of the Pontine 
marshes only for the sake of the mushrooms, or rejoiced at the leaves 
being thick in Vallombrosa because beneath those leaves the delicate 
white truffle—do you know him? @ /a serviette and au vin de champagne? 
—so often vegetates. I own myself that ruins would very soon begin 
to bore me, were it not for the lizards. To watch them racing up and 
down, circling, undulating, serpentining to and fro, diving into recesses 
whose apertures are no bigger than a corking-pin’s head, emerging from 
caverns about the size of a keyhole, now partaking of the very nature 
of the rough travertine, now blending their shadows with those pro- 
jected by little pebbles imbedded in the mortar, but giving always to 
that which is dead and gone, and would be awful but for their presence, 
an aspect of grace and movement and cheerfulness: to do this has 
been on fifty happy idle days my occupation and delight. Let those 
who will sing the ivy-green embracing the broken arch, the acanthus 
springing from the shattered capital of the column, the curious ferns 
half veiling the mouldering bas-relief, the impudent wild flowers sprout- 
ing from the very eyes of noseless busts, the infinite luxuriance with 
which inanimate nature decks the sepulchre of the past; but I like 
Life, and I find life among the lizards. O, ye innocent-looking little 
green things! why should ye fight? I have seen cocks, and quails, 
and partridges, and even spiders, madly wrestling, savagely slaughter- 
ing each other; but what can lizards have to fight about? Are not 
the ruins of a whole world—of the entire Roman past—wide enough 
for them to live in peace, without cutting one another’s throats? Has 
not this Via Appia been often enough the scene of commotion and 
hatred and strife? Have not Vandal and Hun, Ostrogoth and Visigoth, 
have not Alaric and Genseric, Robert Guiscard and the Constable de 
Bourbon, done enough within fifteen centuries to sow rapine and deso- 
lation and misery broadcast within the circuit of these Seven Hills, but 
you too must strain your tiny limbs in the devil’s service? Lizards, 
for shame! Let dogs delight to bark and bite, for ’tis their nature ; 
but, lizards, you should never let your angry passions rise. Your little 
claws were never made to tear each other’s scaly hides.—I could have 
gone on in this strain for an indefinite period ; for really I “felt bad,” 
as an American would say, to see those pretty little reptiles quarrelling. 
Fortunately, just as I was quoting Robert Guiscard and the Constable 
de Bourbon to them, a fox bolted right across the Appian Way, and after 
him came a yowling pack, and the huntsman and whipper-in, and all 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Roman Hunt, brave in scarlet. Aha! 
I remarked to the fox, here is another Little Villain. Born to ravage 
hen-roosts, born with a bad smell, born to be the symbol of incorrigible 
craft and impudent cunning, born to be “ preserved,” in order that he 
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may be the better exterminated. Not a fabulist but has been “ down 
upon” the fox. A whole epic poem has been written on his wicked- 
nesses; and his end is to be torn to pieces by hounds he never offended, 
and to have his brushy tail presented to a dashing Amazon, who would 
shrink from his contact were he alive, as from some loathsome thing. 
A kind Providence created the fox for the benefit of the Quorn and the 
Pytchley, and the Pytchley and the Quorn were created for the purpose 
of hunting the fox; and so there is no more to be said about it, save 
to be thankful that one was not born a fox and a Little Villain. 

Did anybody mention dogs just now? Did I? I am afraid there 
is a prodigious quantity of little-villany prevalent among the canine 
race. The dog is a villain, I fear; he is always “up to something,” 
frequently fighting, continually wagging his tail in evil company. If 
you take the most moral dog, the most sobersided of bow-wows, by 
the fore-paws, and, looking him seriously in the face, say, “‘ How about 
that half-pound of butter?” or, ‘who stole the two veal chops?” or, 
“who licked the leg of mutton while it was roasting?” or, “do you 
remember the sausages?” you will find that dog hang his head, and 
wince, and whine, and strive to avert his guilty eyes. Very few dogs 
can lay their paws on their hearts and bark a declaration of innocence. 
But were the dog as big a villain as Cesar Borgia, or as diminutive a 
one as Mr. Quilp in the Old Curiosity Shop, I could not find it in my 
heart to be hard upon him. I have had losses, and bemoan the loss of 
many dear dogs. My big dog Boodlejack went away with the washer- 
woman, and now resides in Devonshire. His successor, Tweedle, a 
lady, who very much resembled in size and feature half-a-dozen skeins 
of black worsted twisted together in inextricable confusion, turned out 
badly. I should not be surprised to find her at a midnight meeting, 
much edified and seemingly penitent while the hot muffins were going 
round, but speedily relapsing into vicious courses. As for Doctor 
Binks, who came after Tweedle, and was a terrier of merry dispo- 
sition, but as mad as a March hare, I am constrained to state that 
the Doctor bolted, deeply in debt to the cook, whose left heel he had 
most ungratefully bitten; and altogether, so far as Binks was con- 
cerned, we had a good riddance of very bad rubbish. I was foolish 
enough to set the Rescue Society at him, in the shape of boys bribed 
with sixpences to seek for him at street-corners and in adjacent mews ; 
and they brought home many strange animals, which the servants were 
inclined at first to recognise as the Doctor; but not one of them, I 
am sure, was the original Binks. Just before I left England, eighteen 
months ago, 1 came into possession of two dogs—one a darling, a pet, 
a creature who should have been a gazelle, for it had the soft black 
eyes of one, and loved me well, but who had been popped by mistake 
into a creasy skin, couleur café au lait, and provided with a sooty muzzle 
and a nose after the model of that of the late Mr. Benjamin Caunt. 
She had been raised near the Peak of Derbyshire. Her name was 
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Plumper. She was worth many guineas, for she was a Dutch Pug of 
the purest breed. When I went away she found a kind home in the 
county of Bucks; but she caught cold, or broke her heart,—as dogs 
will do, much oftener than we humans,—and died. It is sinful to 
bewail a dog, is it not? It is foolish; but my shame for my sinful- 
ness and folly abated somewhat when the other day, in the great Co- 
lumbarium or Tombhouse in the Vigna Codini at Rome, I read the 
affecting record placed by the noble matron Synoris Glauconia over 
the urn which contains the ashes of her favourite dog. He was the 
delicie, the joy and delight, of his mistress and of the entire house- 
hold, so says the inscription. Well, if we are fools, it is consoling to 
know that there were fools as big as we so many hundreds of years ago ; 
and I would sooner write nonsense on my pug-dog’s cenotaph than cut 
off the tip of his tail, as the brute Alcibiades did in old Athens. 

This passage concerning dogs would be a digression, and a very 
inexcusable one, for my theme is the villain, and not the loving faith- 
ful friend of man, were I not coming, as straight as may be, to perhaps 
the biggest Little Villain that eyes ever beheld, that mind ever con- 
ceived, or that ever trotted about on four little feet to torment, to 
tyrannise over, and to scandalise society. The fee-simple of this dog 
is still mine, although I have not seen him for nearly two years. His 
name is Ivan the Terrible, and he is of the renowned Maltese, or rather 
Cuban breed, for the “lion dog,” almost extinct in Malta, is plentiful 
enough in Havana. A lion, indeed! a roaring lion, going about seck- 
ing whom he may devour. This little villain is white, with one black 
wafer by way of tip to his nose. His eyes are pink, and in one of 
them there is a slight cast. His hair is neither silky nor furry; it 
is wiry, like that of a goat. It was in the likeness of a goat that the 
enemy of mankind was accustomed to make his appearance at the 
witches’ Sabbath ; and if you can imagine a goat without horns, and so 
small that the inside of a lady’s muff is a Great Bed of Ware to him, 
then you will be ready to own that Ivan the Terrible is very like 
Apollyon. I purchased this little wretch from a gentleman of the 
“fancy,” through the intermediary of a friendly tobacconist. He ap- 
peared then to be in the last stage of consumption, and sniffed and 
wheezed continually. The gentleman from whom I bought him averred 
that he, Ivan, would go into a pint pot, and offered to bet glasses round 
that he would never be “a five-pound dog.” I don’t know how much 
he weighs at present; but if sins could assert their ponderosity, as 
Christian’s budget did in the Pilyrim’s Progress, Ivan the Terrible 
would weigh twenty tons. 

The little beast being taken home, and nursed and coddled and 
cockered as though he had been a human being, speedily grew sur- 
prisingly healthy and strong. He did not increase in size, but he 
developed as rapidly in wickedness as the best friends of evil could 
desire. Ill weeds grow apace. I have nothing to say against either 
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the morals or the integrity of this animal. I confess the smallness of 
his appetite and the quickness of his intelligence; but I will simply 
say that throughout the few weeks I was afflicted by his society, and 
subjugated as it were beneath his yoke, he made a twelve-roomed house 
unendurable through his infernal temper. What are you to do with 
a dog no bigger than your shoe who gives himself the airs of a Pata- 
gonian savage returning at even to his wigwam and hectoring it over 
his squaw? What are you to do with a contemptible little cur who 
makes the lives of the servants a burden to them; who runs at the 
housemaid when she is sweeping and bites her broom; who takes 
refuge behind arm-chairs to spit, and snarl, and swear’; who is never 
quiet ; who would listen at keyholes if he could, but not being tall 
enough for that kind of eaves-dropping, inclines his ear to door-mats 
and listens underneath doors; who is just big enough to waddle up- 
stairs, but is unable, through shortness of leg, to come down properly, 
and so, tumbling from one degree to another, claws at the stair-carpet 
and scratches the stair-rods in blind impotent rage ;—a dog who cried 
to be carried, and then cried to be let down again—a dog who was 
always in the kitchen when he was wanted in the parlour, and always 
in the parlour when his dinner was laid for him, as though he had been 
a born gentleman, in the kitchen? He insulted many of my friends, 
pattering about the oil-cloth in the hall with his little fiendish claws, 
so soon as a knock was heard at the door, and yapping as though 
to ask how people presumed to make morning calls. He licked the 
blacking off innumerable pairs of boots, and then, forsooth, having 
made himself sick with Day-and-Martin, he was pronounced a “ deli- 
cate” dog, and had fish twice a week. He never bit anybody; but 
his language was frightful. His lungs must have been of leather, and 
often I used to wonder how so much bark could come out of so small 
adog. He has been boarding and lodging since November 1865 in 
a serious family in England,—at least, the family was serious and 
peaceful enough when Ivan became a pensionnaire. Has he strewn 
his ashes of discord and bitterness on that hearth, I wonder ? 

Did you ever know a baby that resembled this little “cuss”? Did 
you ever know a little man, or a little woman, who was a Little Villain, 
and remarkably like Ivan the Terrible? I have known of more than 
one. 
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W2aat is a novel ? 

A picture representing, with more or less truth and faithfulness, 
the manners and customs of society. A work of fiction delineating 
dramatic or humorous characters. A web in which are skilfully 
wrought the passions, emotions, or feelings, supposed to fill the human 
breast, as well as the incidents which bring them into play. 

If we admit this to be the appropriate answer to our first question, 
a second immediately arises. 

Why is there such a striking difference between French and English 
literature ? and must we conclude that the tone of society beyond the 
Channel is immeasurably beneath the standard upheld in these isles ? 

We can hardly admit that, because so many French novels are 
obnoxious to our notions of delicacy and decency, the morals of our 
neighbours are constantly inferior to our own. Many women noble 
and pure, many men chivalrous and true, many families in which the 
highest principles are treasured, dwell in the sunny land of France, and 
proudly vindicate their country’s reputation for virtue and honour. 
Frailty there is, no doubt,—sin, unblushing effrontery, unscrupulous 
disregard of morality and self-respect ; but, alas, where is the land in 
which tares do not grow up among the wheat? England, so justly 
proud of her fair daughters and her gallant sons, has to weep over 
many a record of sorrow and shame, and to blush for many a distressing 
scandal in her Divorce Court. Yet none dare breathe a word against 
her honour, or say she is not sound at the core. 

Thus while advising every prudent mother to prevent her girls from 
dipping indiscriminately into the perennial spring of French literature, 
I still deny that the moral condition of the world which French novelists 
portray is so vastly different from ours as the respective novels of 
both countries would lead us to believe. There is, however, one point 
on which French and English society materially differ, and this one 
point sufficiently accounts for the striking contrast which exists in the 
works produced in each nation. 

The most interesting character of every loveatiniy-—Send there are 
few novels in which love is not the “note” of the story—is most 
decidedly the heroine. Now the heroine can never be delineated alike 
by a French and English romancer; for the young girl, the bright, 
graceful, daring girl, at once innocent and free, buoyant and coy, full 
of hope, life, and energy, a conspicuous figure not only in her home, but 
in a wider circle,—this fairy vision of the poetical world does not exist 
beyond the Straits of Dover. A girl in France may be, and often is, a 
sweet, modest, well-informed young creature; but as far as her relations 
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with society are concerned, she is a perfect nonentity. Shackled by the 
strait-waistcoat of conventional rule, she neither dares nor wishes to 
express a thought, to form an opinion, or yield in any way to the 
gushingness of manner and speech natural to her years. Under the 
despotic sway of her chaperone she walks a narrow path, and never 
allows a glance to swerve beyond the invisible barriers which hem her 
in on all sides. She knows that matrimony is the only outlet to her 
prison-walls, and therefore matrimony, far more than in this country, is 
the one great aim to which her silent aspirations point. The name of 
wife brings with it relative freedom, and opens a vista of hitherto pro- 
hibited delights ; while for an English girl, much as she may desire 
the title of wife for other and higher motives, it carries with it a weight 
of duty which rather damps than elates her young hopes. 

It is well known that in the contract which binds her, it is the 
bride who in France has least to say. She is literally “given in 
marriage,” and has little or no personal intercourse with the man on 
whom her parents think fit to bestow her. All the transactions are 
mysteriously carried on by the heads of the two families who contem- 
plate an alliance. When the considerations of fortune, family, and 
social influence are settled, one interview is granted to the young 
couple, at the close of which their consent is respectively demanded as 
a mere matter of form. This having been of course obtained, the pre- 
liminaries of trousseau, corbeille, and settlements are again arranged by 
the higher powers; and the husband and wife meet at the altar without 
having exchanged a hundred words beyond those authorised by the 
most ceremonious and empty courtship. 

Under these circumstances how can a French girl play an interest- 
ing part ina novel? Ifshe is painted in true colours, she is vapid; if 
endowed with life and passion, she is unnatural. The logical con- 
sequence is, that the unfettered young heroine of English romances is 
almost entirely banished from foreign works of fiction, and thence 
arises the greater impropriety of French novels. Under penalty of 
being false to nature, the novelist (unlike the British writer) is unable 
to develop in his stories the all-absorbing and all-powerful mastery of 
love in the pure breast of a young girl at a time of her life when she is 
marvellously fitted to yield herself up, heart and soul, to its influence. 
He is in a measure compelled to postpone the development of the ruling 
passion to a period in the existence of his heroine when it ceases to be 
holy, noble, and bright. Thence arise situations and scenes which are 
far from deserving the approbation of serious and unbiassed criticism. 
Almost all the principal female characters of French novels are married 
women; and it is revolting to the true English sense of delicacy to see 
matrons, mothers, and wives exposed to declarations and protestations 
which degrade them. The innocence of a girl is an egis which protects 
her in many a hazardous situation ventured on by the English writer. 
But the experience of a high-bred Parisienne, which ought to warn her 
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of the dangers she incurs, renders her position all the more open to 
blame. The French heroine rarely comes scatheless out of certain 
perils, and her fame is far more easily tarnished than that of her in- 
experienced prototype on this side of the Channel. 

There are two novels—one French, the other English—in which I 
have always fancied the difference I mention is clearly typified. Both 
have a strong family likeness running through their clever pages ; both 
represent fast heroines, scenes of worldly and fashionable levity ; each 
has its own touch of pathos and sentiment. The novels I allude to are 
Kate Coventry by Whyte Melville, and La petite Comtesse by Octave 
Feuillet-—one of the most gifted and talented authors of the day. 

Kate Coventry is a reckless girl, yet, despite all her rashness and 
bold defiance of conventionality, we never fear that she will have to 
bow her proud young head in shame, although she moves in quite as 
tainted a moral atmosphere of unscrupulous worldliness as Madame de 
Palmes, the young countess. But the latter, with the same disposition, 
the same disregard of opinion and singleness of mind, is a married 
woman ; and the failings and errors which we regard leniently in a girl 
jar against our notions of what should be the subtle and peaceful in- 
fluence emanating from a wife or a widow. The poisoned arrows of 
slander do not fall harmless at her feet—those venomous barbs pierce 
her to the heart. The offer of her love cannot be ingenuous and pure, 
as it would be in a guileless and inexperienced maiden; she cannot 
plead unconsciousness as an excuse for her temerity, nor answer the 
half-scoffing incredulity of her lover with the fearless surprise of 
ignorance. 

In a paroxysm of wounded pride she does not shrink from perpe- 
trating a heinous revenge, which but gives a shape to the nameless 
shadow under which she has lived so long. Lost to self-esteem in this 
one hour of mad despair, Madame de Palmes withers and dies under 
her weight of reproach and shame. Octave Feuillet makes us pity his 
little countess, and pity is very near to forgiveness; but he cannot 
atone for that primordial mistake which endows a woman with hopes 
and feelings that only young girls should harbour. The thoughts so 
innocent and pure in a fresh girlish heart are guilty and dangerous 
when the decisive words have been spoken which close before the 
newly-bound wife the endless vistas of dreamland. 

It is not, therefore, because French morals are bad that their novels 
are often improper. It is rather because the institutions of their so- 
ciety, by banishing young ladies from any conspicuous share in it, neces- 
sarily exclude them likewise from their books, and condemn the novelist 
almost without exception to enter upon a field of romance in which 
the dangerous and otherwise repulsive morass is disguised beneath the 
flowers of fascinating sophistry. Hence the number of fast brides, 
betrayed husbands, flirting widows, unprincipled male cousins, who 
abound in most of the tales written beyond the Channel. 
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Another argument which here finds its place among the general 
observations suggested by the subject must not be neglected in an 
attempt to exonerate our neighbours in some degree from the standing 
reproach of impropriety which, in our pride of virtue, we attach alike 
_to their character and literature. 

When a new book is published in this country, it is read by all 
classes and descriptions of persons; for in no other land is the taste for 
general reading so developed as in Great Britain. Girls in their teens, 
sober matrons, respectable or busy wives, prudish and pious spinsters, 
all indulge in the mental refreshment afforded by the red or green 
bound volumes spread over the kingdom through the medium of the 
circulating libraries. On every table the well-worn volumes may be 
found ; and it is not rare to see the same gaily-bound books lying on 
the front seat of barouche or brougham, ready to be taken up in the 
intervals of visiting or shopping. In France the reading mania is not 
nearly so intense; and no such facilities exist to satisfy it, even if it 
were more developed than it is. What matter if a novel cost four times 
less abroad than here; the necessity of purchasing it at all makes it at 
once more expensive than the hiring of it at a merely nominal price. 
But out of thirty women, hardly ten ever open a book; or if they do, 
they just take a peep at the opening and closing chapters of the roman 
en vogue, 80 as to be able to give languid utterance to a couple of stereo- 
typed sentiments about it. I have heard many a fashionable belle 
thus carelessly praise a novel which I am confident she had not read, 
and unblushingly acknowledge the beauty of some scenes which she 
would blush to mention if she had perused them. As a rule, girls are 
not permitted to read any works of fiction ; and the prohibition is only 
withdrawn after marriage, when novels, like other post-connubial indul- 
gences, such as diamonds and Indian shawls, become at once allowed. 
There is not the slightest fear, therefore, of the young female mind 
being corrupted by literature of loose morality, as would undoubtedly 
be the case were such books published in England. The maturer 
minds for which they are written cannot fail to perceive the moral, 
which, in justice be it said, is frequently enforced by writers who would 
fain make amends for the dangerous influence of some of their descrip- 
tions; and what would be poisonous indeed for guileless sixteen is 
nearly harmless for experienced thirty. Just as in France they have 
no Grace Lees, no Aurora Floyds, no Kate Coventries, no Flora Bellasys, 
they have no impressionable ardent girls, who while reading such 
tales would feel a strange wild longing to resemble those impassioned 
and fascinating heroines. 

It may be considered as a great compliment to the superior sound- 
ness of our social standard, and to the general wholesomeness of our 
novels, that many a strict French mother who would faint if she saw a 
paper-covered volume from Dentu or Levy in the hands of her mar- 
riageable daughter, will feel perfectly satisfied if the innocent pension- 
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naire limits her thirst for reading to the perusal of English books. 
Walter Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, are much more familiar to the youth- 
ful student on the Continent than are French writers of equal repute to 
the majority of British readers. 

While bewailing the tone adopted by the rival authors, it is but fair 
to state that some, and not those with least talent, have attempted to 
turn the difficulty which they could not conquer. There have been 
written delightful stories, through which the interest is so cleverly 
husbanded that the reader does not perceive how ingeniously he is 
cheated out of a regular heroine, and gratefully accepts as such a mere 
counterfeit. Thus we are satisfied with a quiet, faded, patient old 
maid like La belle Pauline in the Cabaret de Gauberi—one of the pret- 
tiest among all the pretty stories due to the graceful, pure, and ever- 
refined pen of Madame Charles Reybaud; or again, with the cold, 
sophisticating, and yet erring Mademoiselle de Malepierre, in the novel 
of that name; and over and over again with those shadowy figures of 
women, so to say, drawn in crayons, like Marguerite in Les deux 
Amours, by Madame de Girardin; Sibylle, by Octave Feuillet; Laure, 
in Sacs et Parchemins, by Jules Sandeau; Germaine, in the novel of 
that name, by Edmond About; and last and greatest of all, Balzac’s 
matchless Eugénie Grandet. 

These crayon sketches are, however, so beautifully done—there is so 
much harmony, grace, and sweetness in the way in which they blend 
with the stronger and more life-like colours of the other characters, 
that they give an impression of pleasure and repose. We like them 
not only because we see the author’s well-meant effort to tread in the 
ways of truth and virtue, but for their individual merits. Lovely and 
delicate daughters of the novelist’s better mood, they seem to plead 
with a low soft murmur, that takes a sure though gentle hold on our 
memories, and is not without a touching charm of its own. In the pale 
and subdued light which surrounds them, they seem more akin to their 
fair English sisters, and we turn to their pure faces with a loving and 
sympathetic glance, after having been dazzled, but repelled, by those 
bold, passionate, and unprincipled syrens who, under the names of 
Olympe, La Dame aux Camelias, Diane de Lys, and Madelon, have thrown 
the unhallowed lustre of their fiery and ruthless fascinations on French 


literature. 
M. 
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Ir is common enough to hear men say lightly, “ We have no ear for 
music,” boasting—hugging themselves, as it were, with an ignorant 
complacency—that they are indifferent to that science of sweets. They 
own this inferiority with an air of scarcely concealed superiority, as 
though they did not grudge you your plaything ; but that cheir taste 
lay in a more sensible direction. The great Dean was merry upon 
the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee. Wonderful toler- 
ance for him. There are thousands of fathers of families who, in their 
heart of hearts, hold with the dean, though they look on music as s0 
much education for their girls; and as the piano is now a piece of 
furniture duly legitimated and found in every decent drawing-room, 
they are well pleased to pay the music-master quarterly for coming 
to teach. Yet such would seem to be as hopelessly deficient as the 
unhappy beings who have lost a sense. They are like men born 
blind, who have never looked on the gorgeous sights and panoramas 
of this pleasant world. We could conceive such taking a superior 
manner and high ground—hugging themselves on the superior ad- 
vantage of a total darkness. Yet those who are cut off from music 
are shut out from the most gorgeous and delightful of our pleasure- 
gardens of earth—of which there are only some three or four: Poetry, 
Drama, and Painting ; but the musical plaisance is the largest and 
most spreading, full of sweet waters and fountains and undulating 
swards, and the most charming flowers. Those who live in music 
live perhaps with a third more enjoyment than other men and women. 
I do not speak of the vulgar sense of the word ‘music.’ That 
youth can play a tune on the cornet—force its odious and ear-piercing 
diapason on our senses. That girl can toil laboriously through the re- 
gulation arrangement of the opera air, the schoolroom “ écoutez-moi,” 
“ suivez-moi,’—every note driven in, as nails by a hammer, by a hod- 
man of a music-master—a good harmonious mechanic, who can learn 
to set notes by rule and square as he would set bricks. In their 
generation, they are as ignorant and unsentimental. These journey- 
men and traders are merely plying the spade. And there is the draw- 
ing-room ballad, the popular “thing” by “Sibyl” or “ Florizel,” words 
by “ Mimi ;’—and perhaps the more vulgar Ethiopian effrontery—which 
obtains now as the almost universal shape of “being musical.” You 
sing—ergo you are musical. Yet these are mere empirics, and are in 
the main about as much musicians as “Mimi” herself is a poetess. 
But there are those who can sing even “Sibyl’s” poor tinklings, and 
play “ swivez-moi” or “ écoutez-mot,” or even “ fuyez-moi,” or any such 
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harmonious injunction, with a soul and feeling worthy of better mate- 
rial. They are of the true guild. This amiable illusion is amusing, 
and enjoyed by some seventy-five per cent of humanity. On it music- 
sellers and ditty-writers flourish. The stream of grands, semi-grands, 
obliques, and the rest swells amain. It is wonderful indeed with what 
respect and cost such a department is welcomed by portly fathers, who 
firmly believe there is nothing in it; and this shape of hypocrisy is 
certainly the homage that ignorance pays to music. 

But this dishonesty, this universal affectation of admiring a dead 
language, brings with it heavy inconveniences. At times the mighty 
gates are thrown open—strangers are invited to enter and stray over 
the harmonious plains, the gorgeous gardens, and admire the superb 
and imposing palaces of alabaster, studded with marbles and gold and 
precious stones. In other words, they go to the concert and hear the - 
symphony in Z minor, four movements, each repeated, and lasting 
about half an hour. They are brought to hear the inimitable stringed 
quartette— Vilbecque, Hillier, Voss, and Fatto—who have ‘hei four 
movements. What a weary, unendurable probation! though at first 
there is a little curiosity. As well put the victim down on a chair at the 
edge of a saw-pit for two hours, and let him watch the two men, one 
above, the other below, and tell him that is music. Or take him into 
a bald, bare Dutch church, and let him listen to a Dutch sermon an 
hour long. The feeling will be much the same. The Opera is a differ- 
ent thing. There is so much gorgeousness and grandeur in the spec- 
tators, as well as on the stage, that there is entertainment apart from 
the music. The vocal agility too is wonderful, and sweet music com- 
ing from a pretty face with a popular tune is welcome even to an un- 
musical ear. But an Oratorio—there is the true test, and most cruel 
punishment—a positive suffering. Towards the third hour, one sees the 
dropping jaws, the lack-lustre eyes, the collapsed cheeks, the gradual ex- 
tinction of all expression—a gentle progress towards idiocy. If the trial 
be prolonged, these are signs which show with what fearful power the 
oratorio tells on the unmusical human mind. Not that but for the mu- 
sical also it has its terror. There is something dreary in the business: 
the great white halls, and the enormous marshalling of men and women 
on an inclined plane like felons in the prison chapel, on the strict sepa- 
rate system ; the interminable chorusses, always beginning; the spun- 
out recitatives; the getting ups and sitting downs of tie leading vo- 
calists; the heavy subject ;—these are the uncomfortable terrors of the 
oratorio. It is the megatherium of music—a barbarous shape. I own 
to having as much cordial sympathy with them as a boy with his 
classics. He may respect, but he cannot love. This free speaking, no 
doubt, is heresy ; and yet in the most musical heart rises at times some 
protest against these bulky and solemn offices. 

Perhaps the Opera is the most splendid and perfect shape in which 
Music, “heavenly maid,” presents herself to her worshippers. She is 
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then on her throne,—in her coronation-robes, stiff with gold, and 
studded with precious stones. She is in her palace. The whole is com- 
plete: story, scenery, lovely landscapes and gorgeous interiors, splendid 
dresses, exquisite voices, noble and passionate acting, handsome men, 
charming women, a sense of magnificence in the cost at which these 
notes are bought, the company of fine players in front, the chorus be- 
hind, the noble music, the “scene-turning,” as Lamb calls it, opening 
out poetry and cloudy visions of the lovely fields of Paradise; and the 
vast amphitheatre in front, the rank, beauty, wit, talent, all gathered 
together and respectfully listening,—surely our world cannot pro. sce 
another so magnificent a combination! The unmusical can relis). all 
this ; but after all they are only on the steps of the shrine; they are 
but looking on at adrama. But the initiated are in this Mahomet’s 
paradise, wandering over the Elysian plains. They know the inner- 
most secrets. Z’hey can read off that gorgeous but occult Chaldee. 
They have graduated; they know the height, depth, and thickness. 
The heavens are opened ; for music is indeed a snatch, a glimpse of 
the supernatural delights,—the only thing on earth that gives us a slight 
perception of what is ethereal. 

What stores of treasure are thus lost to the unmusical! Consider 
how abundantly it now enters into the economy of life. About us, all 
day long, we hear the twang of fiddles and the richer harmony of the 
piano, the sacbut, the psaltery, and all kinds of instruments. Every- 
where is the concert, the opera, the oratorio, the glee, the song. For 
what public, what domestic, happiness is it not accountable? There is 
a pretty little German picture known as “ The Quartette,” which hangs 
in many a musical house, and which is significant of a hundred such 
pictures in real life. Four friends—three laymen and an abbé—are 
working through some quartette of Haydn or Mozart—two violins, a 
tenor, and a bass. Such must be innocent men; and the figure of 
the “ first violin” is almost contorted with earnestness in his rendering 
and drawing out of a feeling passage. The old abbé, a curé from the 
village, hard worked in the daytime, is grinding with delight at his 
“bass,” reading his music like his Breviary. The tenor is counting his 
twenty-bars’ rest, an occupation which has charms of its own. <A piece 
honestly and conscientiously played, we may be sure, every note, every 
bar; and as the “ repeat” comes, with the half-dozen pages turned back 
with alacrity, to recommence afresh. 

A very charming picture, and conceived in the most perfect truth 
and knowledge of human nature. Among such honest fiddlers will be 
found an almost pastoral simplicity and innocence. Those evenings 
are looked forward to with delight, relinquished with regret. They 
cannot wander through those realms, those gardens of sweet sounds, 
without catching the grander influences. They are not the men for 
billiards or cards, or for the attendant corruption of brandy or gin. 
Once these honest scrapers—for, whatever the quality of their prowess, 
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they enjoy it all the same—take their faithful fiddles into their hands 
they become changed—absorbed—lose all sense of time, and at one or 
later with infinite reluctance forbear—‘ they had thought it was not 
eleven.” The neighbours too, they do not care about it ; though it is 
notorious that the horny, piquant tones of violins are specially pene- 
trating, and bore through a wainscot like a teredo. In a country house, 
on a hopelessly wet day, there is nothing more pleasant than to get 
together the violins and a violoncello—if happily the party be so rich 
—dig out the older music,—Haydn’s Symphonies, “ now performing at 
Mr. Salamon’s concerts,”—with all the parts on very rough blue paper, 
and superadding the piano, which fills in richly the somewhat meagre 
harmonies, and in her kindly way throws her skirt over false notes 
and squeaky tones. In such company can we accept the mild and 
rather consumptive flute? Most gratefully and sweetly comes in his 
few bars here and there, giving warmth and softness ; but taken by 
itself, it is, and ever will be, a poor tootle, to be classed with concertinas 
and such makeshifts. Excellent music has been written to raise it into 
something like dignity. But nothing will do. The attitude of the 
performer itself—an enforced one; that foolish kissing of a horizontal 
bar, with the insipid shape the lips are obliged to assume ; the sense of 
“blowing,” which even the most skilful cannot well avoid,—these are 
elements all fatally to the disadvantage of such an instrument. There 
is nothing really more piteous than the spectacle of the public flute- 
player, an “eminent soloist,” as he is called, or oftener calls him- 
self, labouring—lips, tongue, fingers, arms—at that miserable stick, 
with a grand orchestra behind him, half ashamed of their work ; while 
he is toiling through spasms of his kissing,—now doing the eternal 
“‘ Last rose” in all its naked simplicity, then attacking the unhappy flower 
with variations, tearing it leaf from leaf, shrieking above, making tear- 
ing sounds below, and crowning all by the odious “double tonguing.” 
Think of the years, the long nights and days wasted, to come to this 
result! The eminent soloist rarely excites applause. The feeling is 
more of wonder and pity at his hard work. He withdraws generally in 
a humiliated way, unrecognised, with his stick under his arm. Every 
one is relieved at his departure. We do not ask to see him again. So 
with the violoncello. Fine instrument as it is, there is a monotony 
long drawn out. But a great deal of this feeling is owing to the 
wretched show-pieces now in vogue—the popular air tortured into the 
conventional variations. Who does not know what might be described 
as the “ship’s pump” variation, the bow doing its arpeggios with the 
pump-handle and a most disagreeable sound? So with the variations 
in thirds,—generally a little astray in tune, but most difficult, as we 
can see by the performer straining and striving to widen or lengthen 
his fingers, and thus extracting grating groans of agony. There is no 
fault with professors, who could play well and would prefer to play the 
fine and simple classical music. But then the gaping public would not 
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be astonished. As for the extravagance done to the unhappy violin— 
the way it is plucked, and torn, and mauled, and all but ripped open 
during the progress of a grand “ Aria con variazioni”—this is but the 
ordinary course, and familiar to all. 

Everyone must “play” now, as it is called: in too many cases but 
a poorly disguised shape of vanity and exhibition. It has grown to be 
a nuisance insupportable. These men and women, always eager to 
come on the stage, get a public hearing for a minute or so, with their 
ballad, “‘ My heart is weary,” or their little digital twitter, “The sum- 
mer cascade.” Of all these instruments for exhibition the noble piano 
is foremost. It is the completest, the most solid and satisfactory, in 
its own little world. A fine work, played in a masterly manner on a 
grand instrument by a bold and masterly player, what a sense of com- 
mand, of power, of sweep up and down, of delicacy and training, it 
leaves on the listener! What a thing is touch! so inappreciable, airy, in- 
describable, and yet perfectly marked and understood—that firm, rich grip 
of the notes which seems to draw and even squeeze the fullest sound out. 
Another and poorer player will touch as strongly, but he only strikes. 
With eyes shut the touch of great players can readily be distinguished. 
Thalberg and Hallé can each bring out about the same amount of 
sound in loud passages; but how different the full sonorous volume of 
the one, from the harder, firmer, colder, and clearer crash of the other ! 
Most glorious shape of all shapes when this noble instrument makes 
its public appearance is when it graciously joins with the orchestra, 
and the two march together, or rush at the pas de charge through 
the grand movements of the concerto. This is pleasing from its very 
air of old fashion, and what is rococo, and its “ sackback” cut. It is 
a most charming and even piquant combination. Welcome is the 
flourishing, as it were, of the orchestra—its pompous strutting and 
prancing on its own account; while after a few minutes strike in 
the notes of the piano, clear as a bell, refreshing and most welcome. 
There is an air of grandeur in the whole ; and when the pace warms, 
and the excitement grows, and the fingers are dashing in “runs” 
up and down, and the orchestra with all its brass and drums begins 
to thunder, keeping a pace, those clear bell tones are never over- 
powered, and are to be distinguished to the very end, to that final 
chord where rein is drawn at last, together, with the greatest nicety. 
So do we hear the admirable Goddard running this wild race with the 
grander riot of the clustered orchestra, yet calm, steady as a rock, 
making her notes ring, and with firm and delicate fingers keeping pace 
with them over musical hill and hollow, stiff chromatic fence, even 
to the end. Sohave we heard Mendelssohn’s fine Concerto in D minor, 
and felt the pulse quicken with her dash and gathering enthusiasm, car- 
ried away by the melodious whirl of rushing fiddle and the sharp clang 
of trumpets. With the piano is associated a world of delightful music, 
which belongs specially to it, and can be heard in no other shape. The 
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day is happily passed by for pieces of the Herz and Moschelles 
pattern, the regulation aria, with variation the first, variation the second 
to follow, as regularly as the soups, fish, and entrées at.a dinner, and, 
alas, not nearly so palatable or digestible. Young girls might well rue 
their acquaintance with the works of those ingenious and florid masters, 
though even now the show piece still obtains; and the ingenious 
Favarger and the dapper Ascher will take the last new air out of the 
newest opera, and embroider it with all the laces and strings of flowers 
which these musical milliners keep in stock for the purpose. Yet in 
their generation they deserve praise, for they are more tuneful and 
gracious, smoother too, and do not exhibit the mere raw and ostenta- 
tious difficulty of the older men. Happily now show pieces can be 
written full of sound, solid, honest music, tuneful and with sufficient 
evidence of difficulty (since that must be an element); and, more happily 
still, it has been discovered that “command of the instrument” is not 
to be exclusively exhibited in wild scampering of the right hand from the 
lower G to the upper A, while the left drones out something like an air 
with all manner of lame antics. Such vulgar gambados are humiliating 
to the noble creature. The band of modern writers who write classically 
for the piano is increasing every day; though of course there will always 
be parents and guardians who will prefer that their young miss shall 
return to them from Miss Tweakem’s well up in their laborious “ Air 
from Norma,” or the sweeter “ Rain-drops,” by Sidney Sinclair. 

What a treasure-house for private enjoyment and public effect has 
the marvellous Pole—or Russian, was it?—Chopin left us! There is 
nothing more characteristic, more new and original, more apart, more 
inimitable, than the little cabinet of gems—the mazurkas and waltzes— 
he has written. Full of a delicate airiness—a little grotesque, a little 
mad, a little bitter (yet rather the grateful bitterness of Manzanilla), so 
elegantly flippant, so piquantly graceful, so queer and original in their 
turns, so half-barbaric—there is nothing to be set beside them. ‘There 
is a hint of the wild dancing of the Eastern women. In shape they are 
mere trifles, with the unpretending air of trifles ; and yet they are com- 
plete and finished, full of solid work, and abounding in ideas. As one 
of his odd mazurkas begins, we see the gaudy gipsy, the strange chal- 
lenge, the tossing of the head, the flashing of the hair, and the rattle of 
the castanet. The music runs in light twitches and unconventional 
shapes, in a sort of inharmonious harmony, which, however, is artfully 
contrived to lead into a short snatch of some sweet and delightful 
measure, most welcome and refreshing. Never can one tire of that 
wild valse, Op. 64,* in the little pocket collection, which starts away in 
a whirl and burst, and is reined up now and again into an almost 
pathetic chant, and then flies off again into its mad race. There are 
posthumous works of his but little known, and some very precious 
things going about in Ms. The fortunate holders are to be envied. 


* The one in which Madame Potocka has been honoured by a dedication. 
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But it is not the conventional school-miss who can make anything of 
this admirable master: she will boldly “rattle” through one of his 
dainty trifles, mazurka or valse, and find it poor and rubbishy. It 
needs the tender soul, the feeling heart, the sympathy, the airy and 
delicate finger; and M. Charles Hallé has been his most patient and 
effective apostle and propagandist.* 

After Chopin comes a true and conscientious writer, full of a more 
sober and chastened grace, but admirable in his way. The studies of 
Stephen Heller are a delightful set of sketches, each no more than a 
page or two long, but charming for the pianist of delicacy and feeling. 
Such snatches he can throw off as an entr’acte, and they will be always 
welcome to the true critic of taste in the room. But then they must 
be played; and under the hands of the conventional miss they become 
the baldest, poorest exhibition. There is no opening for scampering 
runs, no cataclysms of pounding, no crashing and rumbling and uni- 
versal earthquake and “end of the world” down in the bass—room for 
nothing, in short, but taste and feeling. Papa and mamma cannot buy 
this at so much a quarter from Miss Tweakem. That lady can only 
supply the Faus/ march—trampled to death by panic-stricken fingers— 
or, at best, Onslow Dick’s sweetest and newest thing, Splashings from 
the Eaves (better known as Gouttes et Ruisseaux, par Onslow Dick). 
How few have taste, how few delicacy of touch!—scarcely ever to be 
acquired by the best will and intention and the most assiduous practice 
from morning till night. 

But there is no end to the stores of piano chamber-music, some 
admirable and esteemed abroad, but which we shall know of some ten 
or twenty years hence. Schumann has been in high esteem and con- 
sideration abroad for a generation—a consideration he deserves, but 
not the frantic, ridiculous fwror which has turned his name into a party- 
cry. But if he has been extolled too absurdly there, in our country he 
has been put too low. Here he seems to have aroused a blind and un- 
reasoning prejudice almost unworthy of English fair play; for it is 
impossible to hear any of his trifles for the piano, or his more am- 
bitious works, without feeling in the presence of a man of genius. But 
he is making way gradually, and the German music-sellers in London 
are delighted by the growing and steadily-increasing demand for his 
pieces. 

Litolf, the Russian, only one of whose pieces—the Spinlied—has 
reached us, has a wonderful concerto known to every foreign amateur. 
Schubert, well known as a writer of songs, we actually begin to plume 
ourselves on discovering to have been a composer of extraordinary 


* Abroad they print Chopin in a little pocket-volume no bigger than a Prayer- 
book, which the enthusiast can carry about with him, and take out when an oppor- 
tunity offers. 

t One short piano piece, the Nachtstiick, could only have been written by a 
man of genius, 
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merit and consequence, forgetting that he has been accepted by the 
Germans long since. Every kursaal band has given his symphonies 
over and over again. But the list is endless. The plains of music 
spread out endlessly in rolling prairies. The combinations are inex- 
haustible—fancy is exuberant everywhere, alas, save in our own land. 
There, indeed, the appreciation is honest, firm, and steady, like British 
friendship, ahd profound also; but it is slow, and a little stolid. Our 
musicians seem all music-masters, with a little too much of the 
mechanic. There is none of that exuberant, that sparkling fancy, that 
chic and dashing style, which is the soul of foreign music. Hear an 
average Frenchman or German go to his piano or his violin. With less 
execution, there is an air de maitre, very attractive. Above all, we have 
literally no composers —a deplorable deficiency which it seems impos- 
sible to account for reasonably. The country that produces poets, and 
poets of such a class, might be expected to bring forth something of 
equal merit in another department of fancy and inspiration. We 
should be under no special disability; yet it is notorious that since 
the days of Bishop—a good, sound, and genuine English writer, with a 
real style—we have absolutely nothing to point to. True, there are 
some pasticcios —strings of ballads strung together with dialogue, and 
breaking out at the end of an act into a noisy finale, imitated from 
Verdi or Rossini, and all which are called “grand opera;” but these 
are mere exercises, not compositions. Balfe and Wallace are confess- 
edly at the head of this department; und the former is undoubtedly 
a clever musician, who, had he been born in France, and his imagina- 
tion encouraged to rove beyond the buckram waistcoat of the English 
ballad, might have held the highest place in the universal hierarchy. 
Yet these two, with Mr. Sullivan, from whom we are to expect a great 
deal, are Irish, and draw all their fancy and melody from Irish springs ; 
and Mr. Levey, another Irishman, has written operettas that more 
nearly approach to the French school than any we have seen as yet. 
It is the fashion to talk of Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s music as of some- 
thing that has raised the English school; but, in truth, it does not rise 
higher than the pleasing, correct, and inoffensive efforts of what a 
clever admirer and scholar of Mendelssohn would produce. Indeed, 
what his reputation is founded on has always been a mystery, save, 
indeed, an agreeable and harmonious overture or two, full of Mendels- 
sohnian turns and passages, and a thousand of which pattern a thousand 
Frenchmen and Germans could turn out. It is indeed this abundance 
of fancy, this fecundity and play of grace and imagination, which is in 
such contrast to our sterile efforts—to the stiff, meagre ballad, with its 
straight, conventional phrases, which is the utmost we can produce. 
Ballad-mongery with us is a pure mechanical art. 

In songs, how large the field! In this department too we are 
deficient. There are excellent sterling songs, but they are lumbering 
and conventional. Balfe and Wallace have written good sterling songs ; 
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but the real musicians of England sing the work of foreign hands. 
Kiicken’s “ Good-night, my own true love,” is a grand battle-charger for 
tenor, and is full of feeling and effect. Blumenthal’s little dramatic 
stories are on the French model. The clever valses of Arditi, im- 
mensely popular and equally effective, show what can be done by a 
clever artist who has a good instinct. The walls of many a suburban 
stuccoed villa reécho to the thrum-thrum of the popular Claribel and 
the devotional Miss Lindsay. But in this walk Gounod again comes 
on the scene. Let baritones in search of a dramatic song look out for 
two by this incomparable master, Medjie and Le Valion, the latter full 
of a noble tenderness and subdued passion. It is a small effort like 
this that shows the hopeless inferiority of our English school, and the 
irrecoverable distance we lag behind. But France is rich in every- 
thing. Even the little balladettes, with languishing Byronic youths on 
the title-page, have always a thought of some kind; and Nadand, 
fertile as he is, has written some charming drawing-room trifles. 

The organ, queen of instruments! A domestic organ to yourself in 
a great hall, what a luxury to sit, like the excellent Tom Pinch, and send 
the grand volumes of sound rolling down the corridor! Playing in a 
church or concert-hall is too much en évidence, too much of a set-out 
business ; there is a coldness about the process. The strangest thing 
is the sense of power and vast dominion it imparts. Those small 
fingers, resting lightly on the keys below, set loose that noble hurly- 
burly above—the sonorous riot, the brayings, and trumpetings, and 
diapasons, and horny clanging, all aloft; that “ booming and buzzing,” 
clattering and wheezing, and Babel most musical. To see a great 
organist at his work, with fingers moving steadily, and stops flying 
out, tramping his pedals valiantly, while a stately fugue is marching on 
with its four parts, is an inspiring sight. So too with the harmonium 
—not to be judged by the nasal, unmanageable things, coarse and 
odious, which are bought and ground upon like street-organs ; but the 
rich and full instruments, which, under a skilful and delicate touch 
like M. Lemmen’s, or Herr Louis Engel’s, become soft as a flute, and 
swell out again to the fulness of an organ. Think of what is certainly 
the most popular piece of instrumental music in Europe—Gounod’s 
Bach’s Prelude, which turns up at -— corner and in every drawing- 
room abroad. 

But in truth we know little of these stores. Of the great library 
of old writers we are scandalously ignorant. The Germans, with true 
taste, have issued a little series called Les bonnes Traditions, glean- 
ings from the ancient writers: the younger Bachs (who knows about 
them ?); Coupel, a sound, quaint French composer; Grétry, Gliick, 
and such names. Sarabandes and gavottes, by this and that writer, 
deliciously piquant and odd, and, after the hackneyed strains of what is 
called new music, positively refreshing. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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Ir “the habit oft bespeaks the man,” dress cannot be condemned—as 
some, in an off-hand, unreflective way, do condemn it—as a thing of 
no consequence—important only to the frivolous and foolish. Ladies 
know this even better than men; hence very few of them neglect it. 
“Show me the clothes a woman has worn, and I will write you her 
biography,” has been said; and perhaps we should not be far wrong, 
under ordinary circumstances, in judging her by her attire. There 
are persons—and have been more than there now are, for the intellect 
of the mass is marching onwards—who fancy actual immorality exists 
in dressing well and becomingly. No doubt there may be abuses of 
dress, as well as of all other things commendable in due moderation. 
An extravagant expenditure in dress may lead a rich woman to ruin 
her husband, a less wealthy lady into the sin of contracting debts 
she cannot pay, or a poor girl to degradation. On the reverse of the 
picture we have the slattern and the dowdy. There are no slatterns 
and dowdies amongst women with well-balanced minds and good prin- 
ciples; so that the neglect of dress proves at least some moral or 
mental deficiency, and is a decided proof of a lack of self-respect. 
Sydney Smith it was, we think, who aptly said it is useless to tell 
a girl that dress is of no consequence when her whole future may 
depend upon it. There are comparatively few women so ill-formed 
or awkward that they cannot be rendered elegant by skilfully-selected 
clothing ; and few (perhaps none) so plain as to be wholly unattrac- 
tive if attired at once fashionably and becomingly—and becomingly 
means suitably to situation and station, as well as to height and colour. 
The well-fitting bodice, the full flowing robe, the janty and perfect 
arrangement of the hair, the neutral tint of the drapery not contrast- 
ing unfavourably with a complexion unlighted by brilliant hues,—are 
not trifles, if, with enhancing frank and well-bred manners, they help to 
cast a charm around a woman who otherwise might remain unnoticed 
both in and out of her family. If so valuable to positive ugliness, 
what an appropriate setting may not dress, by the same argument, 
be made to lend to the jewels of beauty! A well or ill-cut skirt in- 
vests its wearer with apparent grace or abnormal awkwardness. A 
bodice may perfect the roundness of the bust, or pinch a charming 
contour into shapelessness. A foot, daintily small in a good chaussure, 
will look clumsy and untidy—nay, evea move awkwardly—in a loose 
imperfect boot or shoe. A glove, too, may be guilty of many offences 
against the digital charms of the owner; but, after all, only second 
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in importance to the cut of the dress and casing of the foot is the 
arrangement of the hair, and only second in so far as beauty of 
face and feature is second to beauty of form. The hair should be 
bright and glossy from frequent ablutions, always tidy, and dressed in 
some easy flowing style. The very characteristic of hair is floating 
lightness and undulating outlines; and yet some ladies seem to have 
applied to it the old proverb of “safe bind, safe find” (which, when 
it is artificial, may be necessary), and have furthermore rendered it 
unsightly by clogging it with pomade, oil, or bandoline. 

Let not our readers think for one moment that we have the re- 
motest intention of inferring that dress is the one thing needful for 
womankind. Because dress happens to be our subject for the nonce, 
we shall not rush into the extreme of describing it as the only desi- 
deratum. It is but an accessory. Beauty itself is but an accessory; 
a very charming accessory too, and a very valuable one. We all know 
that the intrinsic treasures are in mind and manner, in heart and soul ; 
but need they be hidden away in dowdy cases, like fire-proof boxes, 
instead of placed in such dainty caskets as their worth deserves? There 
is something so agreeable, so instinctively attractive, in elegance and 
beauty, that every amiable lady naturally desires to possess a8 much 
of it as possible, if merely for the pleasure of pleasing; and every 
wise lady secures as much of it as she can to herself, because it may 
prove a useful talisman on her journey through life. There need be 
no vanity in this; no selfishness, no light-mindedness. To add grace 
to the home circle, or lustre to society, surely are good reasons. And 
why should not a saint look lovely, or a genius dress well? Need piety 
be unsightly, or talent repulsive, perforce? Flowers and birds, in- 
nocent objects of creation, are clothed in beauty; need woman look 
less lovely? Of course motives will differ according to individual 
character, but the desire to please is seldom absent. 

It is a startling fact to acknowledge—now that we have demonstrated 
the importance of dress—an alarming fact, that ladies, with all their 
natural taste and appreciation of the beautiful, are by no means free 
agents in the matter. Fashion, autocrat of the world, rules with a 
rigid despotism. There is no escape from her decrees. Minor pre- 
ferences may be-indulged,—she gives scope for just a faint sign of 
liberty of choice,—gross extremes may be avoided; but beyond such 
sickly gilding of the chains is the hard unyielding iron, the clenching 
manacie of “odd.” What déte noire could so fearfully come like a 
nightmare before the vision of a lady as the monsters “ Oddity” and 
“Eccentricity”? It would be almost as morally impossible to promenade 
in fashionable places to-day in a crinoline whose liberal circumference 
measured four yards and a quarter, as it would have been three years 
ago to put in an appearance minus of steel, cane, or whalebone. With 
what free and unwelcome comments would one of the funny but pretty 
little ‘oupets, now tied on with strings, and first called “bonnets” by 
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some well-read milliner who wished to “give to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name,” have been received thirty-six months prior 
to this sunny season of July in the year of grace eighteen hundred 
and sixty-seven! What venturous fair one would now roam through 
Hyde Park, across Pall-mall, or down Regent-street, in the goodly 
and amply-covering coal-scuttle head-gear in which her grandmother 
made so many conquests? The very gamins, itinerant vendors of 
news, or acrobatic ‘ wheels” to cheap omnibuses, would remind her 
of her folly. It is of little use for ladies to vote a mode becoming or 
ugly. There is no more power of swearing eternal constancy to the 
one than of resisting the infliction of the other. There is but one 
answer: “It is the fashion.” Custom hath decreed that it is better to 
be out of the world than out of the fashion. Therefore, when fashion 
improves, and the unanswerable decree goes forth that its victims may 
cut their feminine garments with grace, elegance, and sense, the hearts 
of the ladies of civilised Europe—not to mention America and the 
colonies—ought to bound and overflow with gratitude. At the present 
moment we have reason to rejoice and to entertain such a sentiment 
of thankfulness; for permission is given by fashion at this precise 
epoch for us generally to look as pretty as we can, and consequently 
to be as pleasing as it is in our power to be; and certainly a lady 
is always more agreeable, has a greater flow of spirits, more charity 
toward all mankind, and increased amenity of manner, when she is 
conscious of a becoming toilet. 

Never before during the memory of woman, and searching back 
still further amongst archives of costume of past ages, have such ad- 
vantages been enjoyed with respect to dress as are now in full force 
in the zenith of the date of 1867. Plunge back suddenly fifteen years 
and make a rapid résumé of dress as it was, taking cognisance of 
the disadvantages under which our mammas and elder sisters suffered. 
Skirts equal at waist and hem, drawn up round the figure on the prin- 
ciple of a curtain round a shower-bath—making an awkward bulk 
about the hips, and wagging uncomfortably against the heels with 
every movement of the body; too long to disclose the dainty foot or 
reveal the graceful ‘owrnure of the ankle, too short to flow into the 
stately folds of the train. The bodice, long, straight, and stiff, was dis- 
torted as certain Indians depress and elongate the heads of their in- 
fants, and ‘a shape” only achieved at the expense of tight-lacing, the 
injury of the wearer’s health, and, what perhaps she prized far more, 
her complexion. Mantles were drawn up at the neck, pulled over the 
arms, and cut short and square behind, rendering the shoulders high 
in aspect, the back broad, and the whole figure as angular as artificial 
means permitted, exhibiting at the same time to the greatest advan- 
tage, or disadvantage, the bundles of gathers at the waist, rendered 
still more ridiculous through extension by means of a huge pad placed 
beneath, and technically known as a “bustle.” The cunning intention 
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of this strange ornament was, by its size and the force of contrast, to 
give apparent smallness to the waist; and the larger the bustle, the 
more stylish the wearer was considered. Bonnets, three times the di- 
mensions of the head, to the shape of which they bore no sort of 
resemblance, swung behind, half on the crown, half off. The hair was 
sometimes arranged with a certain amount of taste, because the outline 
of the head was preserved; but a prevailing tendency existed to bind 
it too close and flatten it down with bandolines and hard pomatum. 

As for our poor grandmammas, their scanty skirts and low bodices 
—very low bodices—and bare arms and operatic ankles infringed sadly 
on propriety. We are quite sure we should blush to see one of them 
now, and hastily throw a shawl or cloak about her till something more 
could be done. People did not regard such a scantiness of habiliments 
with any uneasiness when it was the fashion; but the disadvantages 
personally were terrible. It might be all very well for sweet sixteen 
to cut her dress ¢rés décolletée; but when anyone was a little past 
forty, the matter was different. It might be equally suitable for 
beautifully-moulded arms to have no covering but twenty-buttoned 
gloves (a style likely to appear once more); but the little muscular 
exercise taken by the fair belles in society leaves a great many with 
slender arms: flat wrists and pointed elbows, passable enough in hang- 
ing sleeves, or coat-sleeves, or princess sleeves, nay very graceful and 
proper in any sleeves, are unfit to meet the glare of day unshrouded. 
No doubt the youngest daughter tripped gracefully enough in her 
scanty petticoat—it might even have been pretty to see her twinkling 
feet in tiny silk shoes with only brown-paper soles, though she was going 
into a consumption in consequence of wearing that bewitching chaussure, 
and her disease was accelerated during the January snows and March 
winds and chilly autumn evenings by the bare neck and arms that never- 
theless were so very pretty; but to her dear mamma, who was just 
sixty and weighed three stone, it could by no means be considered so 
suitable a mode of dressing. 

So at last we return to the fact we have sought to establish—that 
never before had ladies so many advantages in dress, or so many varie- 
ties of fashion whence to suit themselves. There are still abuses; 
there are those who have the bad taste to cut their corsages too low— 
and we really pity them, since an arrangement of a little elegant lace 
would look so much more pretty and modest. We have scarcely dis- 
carded the large crinoline, that confounded grace and deformity; and 
we still rejoice in an English gottre on the head, known as a chignon: 
a great beauty, namely, a well-formed head, is as much obscured by 
the latter fashion, as grace of motion, that exquisite charm, was by the 
former. But then there is the gored skirt flowing into such incom- 
parable elegance and dignity! Those to whom Nature has been kind 
may drape forms of beauty in strictly pleatless garments which are the 
very perfection of style ; and those too stout or too thin, by adopting 
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a few folds, are at liberty to drape exuberance or conceal deficiency 
‘ of outline without losing the character of the gored skirt. We have 
janty little jackets for outdoors, for petite figures; the tight-fitting 
mantle for the tall perfect form; and the demé-adjuste for an elegant 
but less strictly turned figure ; to say nothing of ample cloaks of mingled 
silk and lace or velvet for less youthful forms. As for bonnets, they 
are pretty enough, and we could only wish them larger, because they 
necessitate much wearing of false hair, less on account of natural defi- 
ciency than for warmth. The beautiful outline of the bust is preserved 
in the plain bodice with the low darts; the short waist adds to its 
apparent fulness, and has abolished tight-lacing. Only fifteen years 
ago tight-lacing was an absolute necessity to stout or square figures. A 
thick waist was such a crime that a young lady would rather have 
been dead than eyed as she would have been eyed in society by other 
ladies, and sneered at as she would have been sneered at at home. 
Aral so she screwed herself in, and suffered, and sometimes died. A 
thick waist in those days was as great a fault as a penchant for a 
younger son, or penniless but charming barrister or artist, with their 
careers yet before them. 

Boots! what a question are boots! In the present day they are . 
made both sensible and becoming. No more consumption-breeding 
paper soles; no more bunion-growing pointed toes. And shoes! There 
are the Louis XIV., Fénelon, or Oxford shoes, as they are respectively 
called, with deep flaps on the instep, large buckles, fine thick soles, sides 
of patent leather, and sloping heels; so pretty and so useful! High 
heels improve the appearance of the foot, and there can be no objection 
to them in moderate proportions. If exaggerated, they cause the wearer 
to stoop, to walk awkwardly, and throw her out of all natural propor- 
tion. Why should short women be so anxious for height? Let them 
be as God made them. They will find those who will love and admire 
them, as they deserve. Why should very tall women feel an inward 
discontent and shame because of their stature? They look well in 
large rooms, and if they take a little more stuff in their garments, need 
less ornament. They look fine in whatever they wear. Little women 
must not choose immense ornaments, make their heads big with pre- 
tentious dressing, or drag behind them trains a yard long. Tall figures 
should avoid remarkable colours, shapes, and patterns; keep clear of 
stripes, of much ornamentation, of shawls never large enough for 
them, and of little jackets out of all proportion. They should dress 
their hair floridly, and eschew simple bonnets which do not suit them. 
Tall women when young, especially if thin, can wear close-fitting mantles 
with long basques with advantage, as the more the waist is marked the 
more grace is given to the tout ensemble. For the middle-aged, deep 
ample cloaks are more suitable. 

Manufactures of articles for the toilette have improved recently in 
many ways, in none more conspicuously than in the matter of dyeing. 
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Each season affords us colours more brilliant, intense, and permanent, 
and in greater variety of shades than the preceding one. -What an 
improvement, too, are the three-buttoned gloves on the one curtailed 
fastening of bygone days! And again, whilst the elegant train is pre- 
served, the suspended dress or short skirt, so convenient for walking, 
is the newest thing of the hour. If one is inclined for it, either be- 
cause one has a practical mind or a pretty foot, she may suspend or 
curtail her skirts without doing any thing “odd.” But if there is a 
deficiency of understanding, in either sense of the word, a flowing skirt 
can be retained and nobody surprised. We could wish that, from 
amongst so many pretty varieties of toilet, so much elegance and good 
sense, all absurdity were banished; but that is asking for perfection 
which has never yet been achieved. 

Woman’s dress has always been an object of censure and caricature; 
yet men have also been guilty of equal follies of a kindred sort. How 
much better was the stuffing of doublets and pantaloons in the days of 
the eighth Harry than the monstrous ruffs of ladies during the glorious 
reign of good queen Bess? or the wigs of the Jameses and Charleses, 
and the pig-tails of the beaux of a later period, than the false hair and 
patches of the belles? Powder, alas, was a disguise common to both. 
And are the Noah’s-ark coats or peg-tops of yesterday uncensurable, 
or the silk-covered walking-sticks ycleped umbrellas? Folly in dress 
is by no means a modern institution ; it existed amongst the ancients. 
The Roman women of every degree had such a penchant for pearls, that 
all grades covered their clothes with them, real or artificial, according 
to means. Cleopatra’s pearl ear-rings are said to have been worth 
100,000/. Julius Cesar presented Servitia, the mother of Brutus, with 
a pearl which cost him 48,0007. It is even whispered that the pearls 
found in Britain tempted Ceesar to the conquest of the little island so 
dear to us all. Ifsuch was the fact, he was disappointed, as none of 
any value were discovered on our coasts. Pliny, who inveighs bitterly 
against the finery of the ladies in his time, invidiously mentions the 
head-dress of Caligula’s dowager, Sollia Paulina, which was considered 
to be worth 320,000/. of our money. But alas for human greatness, the 
said Sollia had not a pair of stockings to her feet! The folly of cos- 
tume in patterns could go no farther than it did amongst her country- 
men and women, whose robes were embroidered with figures of men 
and beasts, landscapes, and representations of the chase. A description 
of a robe sold by Alcisthenes the Sybarite, and purchased by Dionysius 
the Elder for 120 talents, has been handed down to us. It was twenty- 
two feet broad, of a purple colour, and wrought all over with animals, 
except in the centre, which bore figures of Jupiter, Juno, Themis, 
Minerva, Apollo, and Venus. On one sleeve the likeness of Alcis- 
thenes himself appeared, and on the other his native city of Sybaris. 
The Christians, not to be outdone in bravery of apparel, assumed on 
their robes figures of our Saviour and the saints, and representations of 
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the miracles of Christ. The fashion of brocading animals and figures 
on dresses was in vogue during the Middle Ages; and in a picture lying 
before me, a princess has lions wrought in gold on a blue skirt, each 
lion filling what we should call a breadth. Her dress is graceful and 
flowing, trimmed down the centre and around the hem with a broad 
band of ermine. The closely-adjusted jacket of ruby velvet, cut square 
on the shoulders, is adorned with a stomacher of the regal fur. Tight 
sleeves of blue close round the arms from the shoulders to the wrists, 
and a hanging sleeve of red velvet lined with ermine falls from either 
epaulet. The hair is simply arranged in four long plaits, two hanging 
behind, and one falling on either side of the face. 

There is one species of extravagance in dress more foolish than 
extremity of fashion, or than an affectation of singularity — more 
wasteful than purchasing advertised goods, “ cheap and nasty,” the 
cheapness of which is apparent enough at first, and the nastiness of 
which is duly discovered in the course of time by all women of good 
sense and sound judgment. The extravagance we mean is that of 
thinking the costlier a thing is the better it must be. No apter illus- 
tration of such purse-pride and lack of discrimination occurs to us than 
an anecdote of that unprincipled, dissipated, but fortunately short-lived 
king, Red William. 

“What,” said he, by way of saying something, one morning as his 
boots were being drawn on his feet,—‘* what did these boots cost ?” 

‘“‘ Three shillings,” was the prompt response. Shillings were worth 
more in those days. 

“ Three shillings !” roared the indignant king ; “you—you villain ! 
How long has the king worn boots at so paltry a price? Go, bring a 
pair worth a mark of silver.” 

The servant went, but no boots worth so much were forthcoming. 
Greatly perplexed, but not daring to return with the same, he caught up 
some much cheaper ones, and with the courage of desperation risked 
detection. 

“Ah!” said the king, surveying the cheap boots complacently, 
“ these are suitable for royal majesty.” 


GEORGIANA C. CLARK. 
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SUMMER TIME 


SwEET it was in that summer time 
By the winding river’s bank to stray ; 
Sweet, where the trees in their leafy prime 
Chequered with shade our wandering way: 
Golden the light of the sun’s last rays ; 
Perfumed the breath of the summer air ; 
Sweet, on a downcast face to gaze— 
Sweet it was, and my love was fair! 


Our boat lay moored on the river nigh: 

The sun had sunk, and the day was gone; 
The moon’s faint crescent had climbed the sky ; 

The stars came out,—yet we wandered on. 
The lightest zephyr was hushed to sleep ; 

There was peace and calm above, below ; 
Our whispers scarce broke that silence deep, 

As we walked by the river’s noiseless flow. 


I plucked for my love a stray wild-flower ; 
The nightingale sang its strain divine: 
I gave her my heart that evening hour ; 
I asked my darling—and she was mine! 
Once more we had reached our little boat ; 
Once more, borne on by the tranquil tide, 
We heard the nightingale’s love-lorn note ; 
And she was near me—my love, my bride! 


The summer hours may perish and go, 

Their memories sweet will haunt me yet ; 
As long as the river shall onward flow, 

Those evening hours I shall ne’er forget— 
Those evening hours, that summer walk 

By the river’s bank, ’neath the fragrant limes ; 
Those whispers of love, that long low talk, 

In that sweetest of all sweet summer times ! 














PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


IN TWO PARTS. PARTI 


TuE history of Periodical Literature affords a curious and tempting 
subject for investigation. At the present day, when the custom of 
writing after this fashion is so general and popular, it can hardly fail 
to be interesting to pause in the midst of our hurried reading, in order 
to trace the first beginnings and progress of this class of literary com- 
position, which, like the mustard-tree, has from a small seed grown 
into proportions that cover the whole earth. If, in thus looking 
into our own pedigree, we were to include the invention and growth 
of newspapers, we should be forced to invite our readers to step back 
with us at once into the shades of ancient Rome, where the “ Acta 
Diurna,” containing notices of public assemblies, the proceedings of 
the law-courts, accounts of the conduct and advancement of works of 
national grandeur, and indeed a list of births, deaths, marriages, and 
divorces, was a familiar document of daily circulation. And with 
respect to this last item we may just remark (with apologies), that 
Seneca much lamented its publication. The virtuous matrons of 
Rome were thus, he conceived, needlessly exposed to the contagion 
of example. Such accounts of conjugal infidelity were overwhelming 
to decent Roman society; their frequency and grossness, which perhaps 
we English could better bear in our own less squeamish day, being 
then thought reasons for their concealment. But, repeating our apo- 
logies, let us proceed. 

Now as this species of publication represents the egg from which 
the gazette was hatched—the gazette being the official instrument 
by which any announcement or proclamation of events affecting the 
public welfare was promulgated—so the gazette begat the ordinary 
newspaper, which means free trade in news ; and the newspaper begat 
reviews and journals, to which the genus of literature we are describing 
more particularly belongs. Rummaging among bygones, like peering 
into futurity, is for the most part productive of only uncertain results, 
but occasionally of some which are surprising besides. The above, 
however, though a rough one, is an intelligible account of the very start- 
ing-point of our honoured ancestry. The origin and development 
of the human species is far less satisfactorily explained; and whatever 
may be the sagacity of those neoteric theorists who have determined 
the future changes and extinction of humanity, and the ultimate 
creature which will spring from its ashes, touching our periodicals we 
can prudently indulge no such vaticinations. 
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We think there was a certain “ News-book,” published in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, to which antiquaries are much 
indebted for a sort of landmark, or resting-place, which it supplies to 
them in their researches in journalistic lore. But though it might 
have been one of the earliest examples of a continuous series, it must 
be classed with the belongings exclusively of the newsmonger, and kept 
wholly apart from the cultivated literature, which was afterwards 
taken up in the same serial form. Before the middle of the same cen- 
tury the weekly press became an institution ; but its “staple news” was 
still public and political gossip. A new arrangement, however, was 
being completed for readers of a more intellectual character. The 
pabulum upon which they desired to be fed was to be adminis- 
tered with that regularity of intervals which is so much relied on 
by doctors in the exhibition of their medicinal tonics. Perhaps the 
true source whence we in England have derived this periodical dose 
—and the commodity is almost peculiarly English—was De Foe’s 
Review, which made its entrance into the world of letters at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, and soon after the publication 
just referred to. The new production was not free-born. It was indeed 
strictly a child of captivity, begotten and conceived within the dismal 
walls of Newgate. During the imprisonment of its author, for an 
imprudence, which the House of Commons was pleased to call a libel, 
and which consisted in certain strictures in a pamphlet styled “ The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters,” De Foe solaced his weary hours 
and gratified his resentment by imaginary flights into the homes of 
manifold readers, and whispering in their ears those bitter complaints 
in which aggrieved authors have too commonly indulged. It is pro- 
bable that the Zwtler and Spectator were suggested to the minds of 
their conductors by this miscellany, which, though now nearly for- 
gotten in the reputation of subsequent works managed upon similar 
principles, was at that time regarded as a paper of much merit and no 
small importance. It appeared twice, sometimes thrice a week, and 
lasted for more than nine years. No perfect copy is extant; and 
although none of De Foe’s writings—saving a few scraps of them— 
numerous as they are, are valuable as samples of literary composition, 
so far at least as style is concerned, it is to be regretted that so cele- 
brated a piece, dealing largely in topics connected with the events 
amid which it flourished, should not entirely have escaped the ravages 
of time and accident. 'To the Review there were no contributors ; the 
labour and the profit were all De Foe’s. That the Tatler and Spec- 
tator eventually encouraged by their success the attempts of succeed- 
ing generations, adopting essentially the same model, is a compliment 
to which they are undoubtedly entitled ; but the rewards of popularity 
attained by the Review afford a reason sufficient to account for the 
idea which was so well carried out by Steele and Addison, without 
bestowing upon them, at the expense of De Foe, the praise due to 
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complete origination. The modifications which have been approved by 
readers of later times show how high are the claims of the two last- 
named periodicals upon the gratitude of that plentiful tribe of editors 
which has been created by their success; but to the author of the Re- 
view, though much better known to us as “ Robinson Crusoe,” they were 
themselves indebted for a pattern which has won endless applause 
from posterity, and produced so many and such enduring imitators. 
The Review contained political news, origin:l articles on affairs of 
current interest, and speculations and facts on matters of commercial 
import. What the Zadler and the Spectator treat of is known to all the 
world where English is read and appreciated; and how thoroughly 
this last—though not the former—abandoned what we strictly under- 
stand by the news of the day to the London Gazette, the Flying Post, 
the Postboy, and the London Journal. These were the principal chan- 
nels of public intelligence in the reign of Queen Anne, and the first, 
published as now under official authority, was for long committed to 
the supervision of Sir Richard Steele. 

It is likely enough that the essays of Montaigne, and of some other 
more recent French authors verging closely upon the days of Addison 
and Steele, such as La Bruyére, should have furnished hints to these 
essayists which proved useful in the selection of their themes and the 
mode of handling them; though a uniform system of morality, very 
superior to the scepticism of the renowned Frenchman, rendered the 
influence exerted by the English writers of a character far more healthy; 
and they have enough of variety and novelty about them to impart all 
the credit which is claimed by originality of invention. It was the 
Tatler which first made its début on April 22,1709. Steele associated 
himself in this work with Swift—indeed, the conception is supposed to 
have been Swift’s—who assumed the nom de plume of Isaac Bickerstaff; 
a name the use of which Sir Walter Scott tells us was suggested to the 
dean by his finding it accidentally upon a locksmith’s sign, and one 
which had already acquired fame as the fictitious signature of a very 
caustic critique upon the philomaths, or almanac-makers, of the age. 
The object of the new periodical was the exposure of the vulgar vices 
of society, the follies and extravagances of fashion, and the hollow phi- 
losophy by which the world regulated the whole economy of life; and 
occasionally the paper was employed as an engine of political warfare. 
Swift ascribes part of its wide-spread popularity to its containing, like De 
Foe’s Review, some account of “those ordinary occurrences of common 
journals of news,” which, besides those of the more literate, “brought 
in a multitude of other readers.” But the taste of its writers, and very 
often their interests, were compromised by articles grossly disfigured 
with the rancour of party spirit and the acrimony of political invective. 
Putting out of the question these exceptional blemishes, the under- 
taking and its execution were praiseworthy; and the master hand of 
Addison was constantly active in aid of his friends and their enterprise. 
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Those peculiar graces which sprung up so luxuriantly under every 
stroke of his pen, by enhancing the attractions of the work, enlarged 
the sphere of its usefulness. Its career, nevertheless, was short. On 
January 2, 1711, it ceased; and in 1735 the whole series, carefully got 
up, was published in London in four volumes. Two months after the 
cessation of the Zatler (March 1) appeared the Spectator, the longest 
lived and most esteemed of all its race. 

The Spectator, with its sparkling beauties of diction and its Horatian 
satire, was also the child of Addison and Steele; but fed and supported 
as well by precious morsels from the wit and wisdom of some of the 
great talents of that illustrious age. No publication ever produced 
more amendment in the taste, morals, and fashions of society; did 
more in the cause of polite learning, and—perhaps we may add—of 
rational piety, than the gigantic censor of men and manners into which 
this second-born of Addison and Steele—so well nourished, so ably 
brought up—very speedily expanded. And yet its writers were, most 
of them, quite the reverse from remarkable for the combined possession 
of those stern virtues which their precepts were intended to promote. 
Joseph Addison was certainly a very good man, and shone, therefore, 
without much effort as the brightest of the constellation. But even 
Addison, we shall see, if we choose to gaze stedfastly into that horrid 
mirror of truth by which we get photographs of the very spots on the 
mind—even Addison was afflicted with many of those infirmities which 
he held up to contempt, and which only our enemies look at with per- 
fect complacency. Party virulence stood out darkly as one crime of 
the age. Then licentious toasting, unrestrained conviviality, reckless- 
ness in matters of domestic finance, and very criminal excesses of gal- 
lantry; corruption, nepotism, place-hunting, utter laxity and confusion 
in questions of religious belief and practice;—these were all so common 
among the upper ten thousand of the court of the last Stuarts, that 
although Mr. Spectator’s eyes were wide open to all and each of these 
vices, and his fingers busily engaged in their extirpation, a powerful 
Tory opponent, a snug berth for self or a dependent, a patron, an im- 
placable enemy, a luscious bottle of “red port,” or a flagon of strong- 
bodied claret, took effect upon him similarly as they do upon other 
frail mortals: they stirred up bile and bad blood, reconciled the mind 
to the arts of flattery and deceit, hurried tongue and pen into political 
vituperation, tampered with the fidelity of those who should be incor- 
ruptible, inflamed the passions of anger and vindictiveness, and made 
the whole Addison, moral and physical, excessively drunk. So much 
for the evil one. It was not his fault that all this did not burst out 
and display itself very often and terribly. For so much of it as did 
take this course, why the blame is, we imagine, Addison’s. 

That good-natured soul, with his short phiz and compact “joles,”— 
his venal pride in the possession of those very decided qualifications 
which had enrolled him in the Ugly Club,—have we the heart to dwell 
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upon his foibles and infirmities, and hang up photographs of his ill 
moods and weak moments before the eyes of readers and posterity 
whom he never harmed? No; we have not. Let us turn upon a 
doughty knight who was Steele by name and steel by nature, and lay 
our thwacks lustily upon him. 

Richard Steele was one of the noisiest and most seditious of political 
pamphleteers, the very incarnation of party prejudice, and the most 
wasteful and unscrupulous administrator in the concerns of his own 
house which it was possible even then—even now—to find. Among that 
abundant class of mankind whose extravagances have rendered their 
wealth and position the causes of their severest trials, their meanest in- 
dignities, and their disgrace, poor Steele, who so eloquently convinces us 
of the folly, misery, and criminality of such a course, loomed out in 
horrible relief. He could be “extremely astonished that men could be 
so insensible to the danger of running into debt,” and forcibly sketch 
out “the low and servile condition” of an insolvent creditor, at the 
same time that he was prevented from retrenching his own superfluities 
by the impossibility of paying off those swarms of menials who, in great 
part, occasioned them; whilst he was forced to dine with Savage as 
his guest at a petty tavern near Hyde Park corner, without a shilling 
to pay the charge but what he then and there might earn by dictating 
to the poet, acting as his amanuensis, an unpremeditated pamphlet, to 
be disposed of for what it would fetch at his pliant publisher’s; and 
all this that he might avoid the importunity of duns and bailiffs, by 
whom his house was invested, and his study made untenable. The Eng- 
lishman’s castle was in that generation usually besieged from time to 
time by an army doing battle for the rights of desperate tradesmen; and 
the generous Sir Richard, who at their cost was, in the eyes of hangers- 
on, hospitality itself, became as skilled an adept in this kind of tactics 
as ever were the enterprising concoctors of profitable little companies 
in the special knaveries of a craft which distinctively belongs to our 
own evil days. Poor Steele! But we reserve further notice of him for 
a future page. Then poor Parnel, another contributor of several excel- 
lent articles. What was Parnel? The most unphilosophical of men, 
and the last who could appeal to the force of his own example as iilus- 
trative of that even-mindedness and self-mastery which, as a teacher to 
others, he was constrained to inculcate. Of irritable temper and weak 
mind, he stood eternally vacillating between levity and despair; now 
borne down by the disappointments of his ambition, and such visita- 
tions of Providence as, though common enough to all men, his nerveless 
spirit could ill brook; and anon elated by the inspirations of the bottle- 
imp, to whom, as a consolation in his little troubles, and a means of 
dispelling his constitutional gloom, he paid his court so assiduously 
that he sunk prematurely under diseases wholly induced by these un- 
hallowed devotions. The errors of the day and the temptations of his 
individual humanity were too much for his feeble resistance. He 
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retired into solitude with the seemliness of self-humiliation, and there 
died unnoticed. It was far better to go down into the grave unob- 
served and, as he hoped, forgotten, than to be mourned by a world to 
whose abhorred vices he—their denouncer—had surrendered. Eustace 
Budgell, a cousin of Addison, and after him and Steele the largest 
caterer for the Spectator, led a life of turbulence and passion, of profli- 
gacy and dishonour, which even in that riotous age made him an object 
of reprobation. Almost every calamity usually accompanying unbridled - 
passions, cravings after excitement, and an absence of principle, pur- 
sued and overtook him. - Adopting the practices of a gamester and the 
creed of a deist, and running the gauntlet of all the iniquities afforded 
by the town, he heightened the opprobrium his infamies had heaped 
upon him by an act which has affixed to his memory the darkest stain 
with which his wretched life was disfigured—suicide. ~ What Cato 
did, and Addison approved—such was the false philosophy and false 
interpretation which formed his posthumous apology—‘“ could not be 
wrong.” And yet Eustace Budgell could think and write like a wise 
and good man, and apart from those writings which proclaim his infi- 
delity—the mildest of which are of a complexion which obtains some 
countenance in our own day—he has left a legacy to the literature of 
his country by which it has been richly embellished. The “ Chris- 
tianity” of Tindal, who was by turns a Protestant, a Roman Catholic, 
a Protestant once again, and then an infidel, captivated the morbid 
mind of Budgell, and made ‘him doubtless the destroyer first of 
his own happiness, and then of an existence which had become in- 
supportable from its miseries. Then as to Laurence Eusden, who 
was another member of the auxiliary fraternity, being a clerk in 
orders, and withal the poet-laureate, surely he—whatever the ignor- 
ance of his boon companions—should have duly discriminated be- 
tween the worship of Bacchus and the invocation of the Nine; which, 
however, he did not. The most regular and exemplary as to pro- 
prieties of all who were concerned in the work, was unquestionably 
the orderly, amiable John Hughes, although more distinguished for 
his taste in art and literature than the powers with which nature 
had endowed him. His delicate health was calculated to keep him out 
of the debaucheries with which he was encompassed; and it is probable 
the same cause encouraged him in those quiet pursuits which were not 
wholly unproductive of the rewards of fame. To complete the list, the 
name of Pope, though he sent but few offerings to swell the pages of 
the well-fed favourite, must not be omitted. 

The above history is at least a curious one, and we think solemnly 
suggestive. Here, among the writers of one of the most solid and 
improving of our lighter miscellanies—the design of which was noble, 
if not serious, and the influence of which has been great and beneficial 
—we have, in the first place, one who, combining the vices of the 
gamester with the errors of free-thinking, died miserably by his own 
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act and deed; another, who lived and breathed his last amid a crowd of 
clamorous creditors, created by his own extravagance, and perpetuated 
by the demands of dissipation ; a third, who, in violation of the obliga- 
tions of his sacred calling, spent his days in the service of the myrtle, 
and his nights in that of the vine; and a fourth, possessing every 
advantage which intellect and education could bestow, passed away 
his burdensome life in melancholy and murmuring, and ended it by 
the effects of intemperance; whilst it would show the most unjustifi- 
able relaxation of every high moral standard to excuse the wide devia- 
tions from his own lofty precepts which the fifth, and one of the chief 
of them, exposed, on several occasions of his life—occasions too such as 
form the true and only tests of that sincerity of purpose and integrity 
of conviction upon which our professions, to be of any value at all, are 
required to be based. The sixth, who was the least renowned, and the 
freest from those blemishes which stuck so unsparingly to the rest— 
and which, God knows, stick so unsparingly to us all—confessed him- 
self and lived a confirmed valetudinarian, whose bodily ailments seem 
to have been the cause of his moral soundness, whose weakness, in fact, 
was his sole strength, who abstained from the practices he condemned 
simply because he had no help for it. 

The Spectator, which was brought to a close in December 1712, 
makes the most bulky as well as important figure in English literature 
of any of the numerous progeny of periodicals of that prolific age—its 
collection filling eight volumes, which were published for the first time 
in 1733; and so great and extended was the esteem in which it was 
held for wit, morality, and elegance of style, that soon after its publica- 
tion in this form in London it was translated into French, and issued 
by the Paris press. The circulation of the pet periodical had all along 
penetrated the Scotch Highlands, which in those ages of barbarity in 
the arts of locomotion must have been the effect of an effort. But as 
surely as the journals of political intelligence came to gratify the 
appetite for mere news, so likewise did the Spectator, with his pretty 
lessons in ethics and sallies of polished wit, pay his regular visit to 
the fireside of every mountaineer of polite taste and education. When 
on Sundays the gentlemen of the neighbourhood assembled together 
after church to discuss the affairs of the week, there Sir Roger, Sir 
Andrew, Captain Sentry, Will Honeycomb, and the clergyman “ of 
general learning, great sanctity of life, and the most exact good breed- 
ing,” took their places; and not only informed these solitudes upon 
the foibles and absurdities of the far-off gay world, but rebuked them 
equally for the sins and failings of that humanity which they shared 
with the more conspicuous throngs of rank and fashion. 

The ends aimed at: by the Spectator are worthy of notice from several 
points of view. What was accomplished consisted mainly in the refine- 
ment of the literature and the melioration of the manners of that 
period. Addison of all its writers the most successfully proved, both 
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by theory and example, how unnecessary, not to say monstrous, is the 
alliance between wit and coarseness, humour and indecency, which was 
so palpable among the playwrights and scribblers who were coeval 
with him, and upon whom a belief in its expediency had descended 
from the corrupt taste of Charles the Second’s court, that hardly a 
play or a tale, a set of verses or a political pasquinade could be found 
uncontaminated by vulgar obscenity. In this way he helped to purify 
both the press and the conversation of the beau monde. And another 
aid to the development of polite taste is manifest in the pains he was at 
to display the perfections of Milton, whose works had hitherto lain 
neglected by all whose absorbing loyalty to king and constitution made 
them unsavoury or repulsive. How long Paradise Lost would have 
remained in the hands of the Roundhead spiders it is not necessary 
to inquire; but it is quite certain that the critical acumen and dili- 
gence of the great prose writer first brought into general notice the 
beauties and sublimity of this unsurpassed epic. What, too, he did not 
accomplish, although his endeavours were the best and the stoutest, 
is in one or two instances matter of congratulation. His condemnation 
of the preposterous inconsistencies of the mise en scéne which exposed 
the Italian opera stage of that day to the raillery of men of judgment, 
merged in the wholesale disparagement of Italian music, and led to 
comparisons between this immortal school of sweet sounds and the 
ambitious attempts of English melodrama, which were full of injus- 
tice to the former. But truth has triumphed over mistaken criticism, 
though official and severe. We still enjoy an opera which, however 
it may be indebted to the great stage authority for the propriety of 
its accessories, owes him nothing for the victory which its recitatives, 
its harmonies, and its songs, gained over prejudice, insensibility, and 
British ballads. 








CIRCE 
Or Three Acts im the Bife of an Artist 


BY BABINGTON WHITE 


Act THE THIRD :—WRITTEN IN WATER 


“ Est-ce un réve ? 
Non, c’est un reveil.” 


SCENE THE FIrRsT :—A FINAL SITTING. 


Arter that rencontre on the Fulham-road very little was said between 
Signor Mocatti and his protégé with reference to Madame d’Aspra- 
monte. Laurence dined with his patron, and no gloomier guest had 
ever seated himself at the liberally-furnished table of Pelham Lodge. 

The picture-dealer kept a furtive watch upon his guest while he 
gorged himself with macaroni 4 la tomate, and devoured unknown 
quantities of stewed beef stuffed with spices and raisins. He was 
sorely grieved to see how deeply the shaft had gone home to this 
foolish young heart. 

“What if I have killed him ?” he asked himself. “Ah, but no! 
men do not die for love. It is a passing fever, which never kills. Did 
not I feel the pain when that woman jilted me? Would I not have 
laid myself down in the dust, that she should trample on me with her 
feet, once upon a time? And now I mock myself of her beauty and 
her wickedness, and would rather marry the most insipid English miss 
between Bayswater and Chelsea than the widow of Benjamin d’Aspra- 
monte. And shall this young man die for love of a woman who must 
be nearly old enough to be his mother? A thousand thunders, no!” 

And then Mr. Mocatti pressed the wines upon his favourite. 

“Thou wilt taste that Liebfraumilch, Laurence? Her Swedish tenor 
will find nothing equal to that at the Star-and-Garter. Thou wilt not? 
The Chambertin, then? It is more generous than the heart of woman, 
and sweeter than her breath. I have heard that your Princess smokes 
opium, by the way. It is possible. I should not think her reflec- 
tions are too agreeable when she is alone, or her dreams too pleasant 
when she sleeps. Does she ever sleep, though ? I should doubt it. 
Perhaps her maid reads French novels to her for a few hours in the 
night, and she may call that sleep. But for Giulia d’Aspramonte to 
sleep honestly, like commonplace people who can snore in forgetful- 
ness of all the world, I cannot believe it. She is not of the class of 
people who sleep, unless after the manner of your Lady Macbeth—in 
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prowling here and there with a lamp, and wringing her restless hands. 
Come, Laurence, let us think of her no more, or only think of her for 
what she is worth—an idle coquette, without either heart or principle, 
a creature accursed with an insatiable thirst for flattery, only to be 
appeased by the sacrifice of new victims. We will go back to the old 
life, my child, and forget her.” 

Laurence Bell laughed aloud. 

“Go back !” he cried ; “ do you think any man can do that? Could 
Napoleon have gone back to his Corsican island, and begun life afresh, 
in the profession of his father the barrister, after Arcola? He might 
have been a distinguished member of the Corsican bar if fate had set 
him in the track at the beginning. But could the young general of 
the Republic have gone back to Ajaccio if his mother had entreated 
him never so urgently? And you think I could go back to Charnock- 
street, and be happy and peaceful as I was before you lured me away 
from my true friends? No, Mocatti! Even if they would take me 
back, and accept my remorse as an atonement for my defection, and 
find a tender welcome for the returned prodigal,—if they could be so 
generous as to do this, which I think they could, it is not in me to 
retrace my steps. I am not proud, Mocatti: I would go back to- 
morrow, and humiliate myself to the very dust before Tom Graystone 
and his daughter ; but of what avail would it be to place me amongst 
the old surroundings if you could not give me the old peace of mind? 
The fever that possesses me is not to be cured so easily.” 

“‘ What will cure that fever?” 

“Success. Let me achieve one triumph, one signal success, and I 
think I shall be content. I think I might work on with my old in- 
dustry, and—” 

** And forget Giulia d’Aspramonte?” 

*‘ Forget her! No, Mocatti. She is a woman who does not suffer 
those who have once loved ever to forget. For the cup of poison which 
her worshippers drink Lethe has no antidote. I tell you, man, this 
woman is a sorceress; and it is by the force of witchcraft, not love, 
that she holds her victims. Love! Can it be love which I feel for 
that woman, whom I know to be false and vain, heartless and treacher- 
ous? Can there be love without respect, without faith, without the 
sense of security? No, Mocatti—again and again, no! We laugh at 
medizeval legends of enchantment—we wonder at the folly of our fore- 
fathers who believed in witchcraft—until some day the fatal sorceress 
comes across our path, and holds us in her unholy thrall.” 

“ And the-worst of it is that modern prejudice forbids us to burn 
our witches,” said Mr. Mocatti. 

After this there was no more said about the Roman widow. The 
dealer and his protégé discoursed of art. The younger man talked 
with enthusiasm, but unhappily it was the wild rhapsodical eloquence 
of a man who has arrived at that stage in which it is easier to talk of 
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making gigantic efforts than to set about making them. Mocatti en- 
couraged him to the uttermost. This enterprising speculator in the 
artistic capabilities of his fellow-man experienced sincere remorse for 
the error of his ways with regard to the young painter. He had intro- 
duced the victim to the enchantress, and she who was to have infused 
only a little fire into his veins had consumed his very life in devas- 
tating flame. It had been a fatal mistake—unless indeed the hidden 
picture should prove an unparalleled success; in which event Mr. 
Mocatti was prepared to forgive himself and the Princess d’Aspra- 
monte. 

To the exhibition of this hidden picture the dealer looked forward 
with anxiety scarcely second to that of the man who had painted it. 
Surely there must be something great in this work, which had absorbed 
the young man’s time and thought to the exclusion of every other 
subject. 

“IT must not interfere with his habits until the picture has been 
sent in,” thought the enterprising Mocatti. “If he has contrived to 
put his infatuation and his madness upon canvas, we may have some- 
thing that will create a furore. What is the subtle something which 
constitutes success nowadays? The turn ofa head, the fashion of a 
drapery, the glance of an eye—que sais-je ?” 

Is it necessary to state that Mr. Bell went to his painting-room at 
the Roman villa earlier than usual on Monday morning, though he had 
sworn to himself on Sunday that he would never again look upon the 
face of that modern Medea in whose caldron such deadly draughts had 
been brewed for him? As Madame d’Aspramonte’s barouche rolled on 
Richmondwards the young man had made stern resolves in the bitter- 
ness of his heart. What was he not ready to do in order to revenge 
himself upon this woman? What would he not do to advertise his 
contempt and aversion? Never again would he look on that hated face. 
Her picture—the picture by which his fame was to have gone down to 
posterity—the picture which yet lacked those last touches that were to 
make it approach still nearer to ideal perfection,—what of that? In 
his first impulse of jealous rage Laurence Bell was prepared to sacrifice 
even this picture, even his hopes of glory, if by so doing he could 
demonstrate his disdain for this false siren. 

This tempest of passion passed away, and left the young man even 
more weak and helpless than he had been before the storm. Very 
little sleep visited his eyelids during the night that followed that meet- 
ing in the Fulham-road ; and what sleep came to him brought dreams 
that were worse torture than the bitter thoughts that attended his 
waking hours. Alas for this dreamer! He had been lulled to his en- 
chanted sleep by honeyed flatteries from @ woman’s rosy lips; and now 
the awakening came with an appalling suddenness, and he discovered 
the fatal falsehood of that sweet cradle-song which had beguiled him 
to his slumber. He knew now that he had suffered himself to love 
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this woman ; not with the pure confiding affection which he had felt 
for Amy Graystone, but with the fatal unreasoning passion which 
knows neither limit nor governing principle. 

He loved her. Yes; this agony which consumed his soul all through 
the quiet night-time—now vague and shapeless in the nightmare of 
his dreams—now palpable and real in his waking torments,—this un- 
speakable torture was Jealousy—demon twin-brother of that false god 
called Love. 

He loved her. With the full knowledge of her cruelty and her false- 
hood, he loved her, and must love her to the end. It had pleased him 
to defend her when Mocatti had presumed to blame ; but even while 
uttering that defence he had been fully conscious of her unworthiness. 
Had she been ten times more wicked than she was, he must have loved 
her still—blindly, impiously, as men have loved ever since the world 
began; fondly, foolishly, wickedly, as Samson loved Delilah, as Antony 
loved Cleopatra, as the conqueror of Trafalgar loved that beautiful 
low-born Emma of questionable manners and more than questionable 
antecedents. 

Only by the bitterness of the awakening did he know how unutter- 
ably sweet had been the dream ; only now that all hope was over did 
he know how much he had dared to hope. He had fancied himself 
beloved. He had lived on the dream of a bright future in which he 
should be the greatest painter of the age, and the husband of Giulia 
d’Aspramonte—this queen, this goddess, who had come down from 
amidst the clouds that veil the glory to raise him up to a place among 
the gods. 

And now, behold, the dream was over, and he knew that he had 
been the sport of an idle coquette, who had fooled him to the top of 
his bent, from mere déswuvrement. He had fretted his heart-strings 
to make music for an intellectual Sybarite who took no pains to conceal 
her indifference for him now that she had found a fresh amusement in 
the patronage of the first stage-singer who happened to come across 
her pathway ! , 

** And I thought she loved me!” cried the young man in his despair ; 
‘I fancied that our lives would be spent together in the lands of poetry 
and art, and that for every grace her beauty should impart to my ex- 
istence, my genius should pay her tenfold in the glory it reflected upon 
her name. O, God, what have I to live for, now that dream is over ? 
What pleasure can even fame bring to me, if this woman is not to 
share it ?” 

In this hour of supreme anguish it did indeed seem to the painter 
as if the glory of a Raffaelle would avail him little without the love of 
Giulia d’Aspramonte. 

“There is always death,” he said to himself presently ; “there is 
always that one common conclusion which any man can make of all 
his troubles. The wisest amongst the ancients could ‘find no better 
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solution for the great enigma. Shall I be more patient than Cato, or 
braver than Brutus ?” 

As the tempest of jealousy, the first sharp anguish of disappoint- 
ment abated a little, those ambitious hopes which had of late sustained 
Laurence Bell in every moment of deubt and despondency were revived 
in his. breast. 

“‘T will not die till I have made my name famous,” he said to him- 
self with passionate energy ; “I will teach that haughty woman the 
difference between the triumphs of the Opera-house and the fame of a 
great painter. She has grown weary of my art and my love. She may 
regret me when my love has perished with my life, and my art re- 
mains behind to teach her that my love was worth having.” 


It was very early the next morning when the painter presented 
himself at the Brompton villa, with a face so ghastly as to awaken 
dismay in the mind of the majordomo, who had for some time been 
aware of the change in that fair young face. 

“Madame has returned from Brighton ?” asked Laurence, as he 
crossed the threshold, with its warning motto, and watch-dog in mosaic 
from a sketch by Sir Edgar Verbochheeven. 

“But yes, monsieur,” replied the well-trained domestic ; “ monsieur 
has the air not to find himéelf well. Would monsieur be pleased to 
take something—a little taste of cognac, a glass of wine of Zeres ?” 

Monsieur declined the friendly offer with an absent shake of the 
head. He had drunk rather deeply of Mr. Mocatti’s famous Bur- 
gundy on the previous evening, trying to extinguish the fire raging in 
his breast with draughts of potent wine, and the fire had only burned so 
much the more fiercely. This morning he had touched nothing. His 
lips were parched with fever, his eyes bloodshot, his hands burning, 
his costume unusually careless ; and thus he came to present himself 
to the critical eyes of a patroness who had no sympathy with agony 
that could not pose itself in a graceful attitude, and only disgust for a 
dying man who did not know how to drape himself artistically. 

The servant followed Mr. Bell to his. painting-room, where the 
shutters had not yet been opened. A household takes its cue from 
the humour of its chief: and the servants at Adrian’s Villa had for 
some time past been a little neglectful of the apartment devoted to Mr. 
Bell. A little dust more or less could be of small importance to a 
young man who seemed to go through life in a waking dream, and a 
young man who had obviously become a very indifferent person in the 
eyes of Madame la Princesse. 

“T-will write to Madame d’Aspramonte,” said Laurence, while the 
man opened the shutters. 

He seated himself at a little writing-table near one of the windows. 
It was: not the Reisner bonheur du jour ; ‘hat had been removed to 
Madame d’Aspramonte’s boudoir, whence it had been brought to adorn 
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Mr. Bell’s apartment by the order of his enthusiastic patroness. The 
enthusiasm had exhausted itself, and the chefs-da@uvre in the way of 
decorative upholstery had gone back to their accustomed places. 

“You promised me one more sitting,” wrote the painter. “ Let it 
be for to-day. It was cruel to deceive me yesterday, and as needless 
as it was-cruel. What claim have I upon your time? what authority 
over your actions? You hold my heart and soul in your relentless 
hand. You have taken all, and have given nothing. 0, do not think 
that I complain. You have robbed me of my dearest hope, my fondest 
dream ; nay, rather that one bright vision which was my very life. In 
doing this you have at least simplified the plan of my existence. I 
have henceforward nothing to live for except glory; since I cannot 
teach myself a new art, and turn public singer, in the hope of pleasing 
you. 

“Even my hopes of fame depend in some measureon you. IfI 
win renown, it will be won as much by your beauty as by my art. 
Remember your promise. For pity’s sake, do not refuse me this one 
final sitting, even though you may have pleasanter engagements that 
will render your compliance inconvenient. It is not for very long that 
I shall trouble you with any requests.” 

“You will take this to Madame d’Aspramonte at once,” said Lau- 
rence, as he gave his letter to the servant. 

“TI will take it to madame’s maid, monsieur,” replied the man, 
discreetly. ‘‘ Her excellency is rarely visible at this hour.” 

The painter sighed wearily as he went to his work. For a long 
time that work had been very difficult for him. A luminous mist 
seemed to come between him and his canvas; the figure of his divinity 
floated in a golden vapour before his dazzled eyes. As he moved back- 
wards and forwards before his easel, the beautiful face seemed to follow 
him with a mocking smile. 

“ My sight is losing its old power,” he thought. “A cautious man 
would take fright at such symptoms, and strike work for a week or 
two; but my time is too short for so much as a day’s respite.” 

He worked every day with increasing fervour, with a wild energy 
that had been unknown to him during his most enthusiastic moments 
in Charnock-street. He was like the racehorse that doubles his speed 
as the winning-post draws nigh, and the chances of success seem more 
desperate. 

The Princess generally devoted her mornings to reading a French 
novel, or quarrelling with her German companion, while the patient 
abigail brushed her long black hair. She was rather pleased than 
otherwise to receive Laurence Bell’s reproachful letter. It afforded 
her five minutes’ distraction ; and, although rather hackneyed in tone, 
was at least better than Dulau’s latest importation from the emporium 
of Dentu, which happened to be insufferably dull. 

The despairing tone of that letter was really pleasing to Giulia 
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d’Aspramonte. From her earliest girlhood, when she had flaunted her 
fresh young beauty before the humble citizens of the bourgeois quarter 
in which her lot was cast, she had thirsted for praise and admiration ; 
and now, when her glass told her only too plainly that the splendour 
of her beauty was on the wane, she was only the more eager to receive 
tribute to that fading glory. Arséne Houssaye has said that until her 
fortieth birthday a woman’s life may be computed by so many summers ; 
but after the passing of that fatal Rubicon, beauty counts her years by 
the chilling winters that wither her roses and whiten her locks. The 
day was very near at hand when Madame d’Aspramonte must enter the 
frozen regions of winter; and the consciousness that it was so by no 
means improved that lady’s temper. 

The painter’s letter bore upon it the impress of real despair; and 
this was a rare species of flattery even for Giulia d’Aspramonte. Many 
men had talked about dying because of her cruelty; but this was the 
only man who had ever set about doing it in earnest. Of course this 
victim would ultimately recover, and marry some commonplace young 
person in his own sphere of life, and spoil the tragedy by an anti- 
climax ; but in the mean time his despair was interesting. 

Have you ever, O non-piscatorially disposed reader, watched the man- 
ceuvres of a disciple of the gentle Izaac? Have you ever wondered to 
behold his indomitable patience, his artistic manipulation of rod, float, 
or fly, only to marvel at the rapture inspired by the small result of so 
much trouble ? 

He whips the little silvery-scaled object out of the water with the 
air of a man who has achieved a victory. The prize is only a gudgeon, 
scarcely a mouthful for the household cat; but your gentle Waltonian 
is content—he has had his sport. The victim may be worth nothing ; 
but in the practice of those arts which ensnared him to his cruel death 
there was rapture and delight for the enthusiastic angler. So it was 
with Giulia d’Aspramonte. The conquest of a young painter was but 
a small triumph for the lady whose beauty and wealth had been the 
talk and marvel of half the cities on the Continent; but the pleasures 
of the sport were very sweet to this fair angler, who set her lines to 
catch the hearts of men. 

“Let them tell Mr. Bell that I will come to him,” she said to her 
companion, who was a much less important person than Mademoiselle 
Félicité. That sallow-faced damsel’s skill in hair-dressing was of an 
exceptional order; and it is much easier to find elderly German widows 
- who can bear an unlimited amount of snubbing than smart young 
Parisiennes with a natural genius for the building of chignons and the 
adjustment of bandeaux. 

The Princess dressed herself with more than usual care, and went 
down to the painting-room by and by with a scarlet Indian shawl 
draped upon her imperial shoulders. She plucked a spray of blossom 
as she passed through the orangery, and she went into the painter’s 
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apartment with the rich waxen flowers in her hair, making an atmo- 
sphere of perfume around and about her. 

Mr. Bell started nervously as the door opened, and came a few 
paces from his easel, as if he would have rushed to welcome the en- 
chantress; but in the next moment he stopped suddenly, and drew 
himself up with an air of sullen dignity. 

*‘ Good-morning, Mr. Bell!” said the Princess. 

“Good-morning, madame! I scarcely dared hope that you would 
honour me by complying with my request—after—yesterday.” 

The Princess looked at her protégé with an arch smile, and then 
broke into a little silvery laugh. She saw that her victim was suffering; 
but your gentle Waltonian feels as much pity for the gudgeon quiver- 
ing in mid-air at the end of his line as Giulia d’Aspramonte felt for this 
last martyr at the shrine of Ashtaroth. 

“We played you a little trick yesterday, mon ami,” she said in her 
sweetest tone. “It was scarcely fair, perhaps’; but what will you? 
Herr Frolich insisted on bringing that Swedish singer to my box after 
you went away on Saturday night; and as I want him to sing at my 
next concert, I was obliged to be civil to him. De /@ our dinner at 
Richmond yesterday afternoon. You called while I was dressing ; and 
as there was no time for explanation, I allowed my people to invent 
that little fable about Brighton. You see, a barouche can hold only 
four ; and then of late you have been so gloomy a guest, that one might 
almost as well see the Egyptian /é/e de mort at a banquet. I suppose it 
is the privilege of genius to be gloomy.” 

“ No, madame; but it is your happy gift to inflict misery on all 
who come within your influence.” 

“Vraiment! What a pity they persist in coming! There is always 
the door. And now for the sitting, if you please; and let it be under- 
stood that it is to be positively the last. I am a little tired of your 
picture, Mr. Bell, and am inclined to think that the Fornarina must 
have found her existence rather wearisome.” 

The Princess threw herself listlessly into a ponderous old three- 
cornered oak chair, upon which mitred abbots had sat in the days of eld. 
She consented with a chilling indifference to the painter’s careful posing 
of her head, and yawned audibly during the operation. That one yawn 
was in itself enough to dishearten and disgust the man whose nerves had 
so long been overstrung. He went to his work, but he went to it in a’ 
despondent frame of mind, and his depression increased with the growing 
consciousness that he was doing no good. It was one thing to place 
Madame d’Aspramonte’s unresisting head in a given position, but it 
was another thing to obtain the required expression in those dark lan- 
guorous eyes which were to be the chief glory of his picture. 

To-day there was neither softness nor languor in the eyes of the 
Roman Princess. They followed every movement of the painter with a 
cold hard stare that seemed to set his teeth on edge. Those hard cruel 
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glances kindled a mad rage in his heart. He could fain have thrown 
down his brushes and palette with a savage execration against this 
unpitying creature. Was this the woman who, in the old days of 
enchantment, had stood beside him as he worked, watching every 
movement of his brush with tender sympathetic eyes? Was this the 
' woman whose lips had whispered such prophecies of future greatness, 
whose poetic fancy had shaped such dreams of coming glory? Is it 
not somewhat difficult to realise the different phases of the same 
character? Mary Stuart sitting amidst her maidens on the deck of 
the royal vessel, while tinkling lutes and pretty French versicles be- 
guile the sunny voyage, and that Mary who sat by Darnley’s bed and 
clasped him by the hand, one hour before they found him lying dead 
under the stars ? 

“ How your eyes glare when you look at me, Mr. Bell!” exclaimed 
the Princess, after a silence of some duration. “It seems to me that 
you are scarcely in a happy mood for your work to-day, and that I run 
some hazard of losing my time. You march backwards and forwards 
before your easel, but your brush seems to do very little execution.” 

“No!” cried the young man impatiently, “I cannot paint to-day, 
nor any other day. The power to work is gone. The strength of will, 
the wealth of fancy, gone—gone! My brain is empty, cold, dark as a 
tomb. Ah, what a change has befallen me since first I crossed your 
fatal threshold, enthusiastic, ambitious, full of bright hopes and indo- 
mitable courage! Now my weak hand falters and falls powerless at 
the least word of discouragement. My enfeebled fancy can no longer 
give form to the fitful dreams that mock my brain with their vanishing 
splendour. Ah, yes, madame, you are right! Iam in no happy mood 
to-day. This is your work, Princess. If it is a grand achievement to 
break hearts, you may be proud of your latest triumph.” 

“ My work ?” 

“Yes, yours. It is you who have consumed my brain in the tor- 
ments of a perpetual conflict between hope and despair; it is you who 
have exhausted all the force of my brain in frivolous emotions, in petty 
agitations, in a pitiful struggle to satisfy the caprices of your idleness, 
the demands of your vanity. My fate was in your hand. What use 
have you made of your power? You might have been my guiding 
star, my good genius; you might have used your influence nobly, for 
my good and for the good of the world; but instead of this you chose 
to make me the minister to your vanity, the fool of your own folly. 
And now that my devotion grows wearisome, you have neither remorse 
for the wrong you have done nor compassion for your victim. 0, why, 
why have you used me so cruelly? What unconscious wrong have I 
ever done you? What Corsican vow of vengeance have you sworn 
against me? To what powers of hell have you pledged yourself to 
inflict such inhuman torture on an unhappy fellow-creature, whose only 
crime has been to love and to believe in you?” 
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“IT came here to sit for my picture, Mr. Bell,” said the Princess 
coldly, “and Iam in no humonr for melodramatic tirades, however 
eloquent. At night, with stage-lamps and appropriate costume, your 
discourse might be eminently entertaining; but as I am already over- 
due at one morning performance, I do not care to be detained here in 
order to witness another.” 

“You are going out?” 

“Yes,” replied Madame d’Aspramonte, with her watch in her hand ; 
“T ought to have been in the Hanover-square Rooms at three o'clock : 
it is already ten minutes past.” 

“You are going to a morning concert ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

* At which Signor Vitzi sings, of course ?” 

“T do not perceive the ‘ofcourse. Mais cela se peut. It is very 
possible that Signor Vitzi may be amongst the artistes.” 

The painter made no reply. His passion had exhausted itself in 
the torrent of reproach with which he had for the first time ventured 
to assail his patroness. What more could he say? By what right 
had he presumed to say so much? Whom or what had he to blame, 
from first to last, except himself and his own folly? This lady had 
condescended to be his patroness; she had given him facilities for the 
carrying on of his work—a commission which, successfully executed, 
might have brought him fame and fortune. 

In all this had he any cause of complaint against her? 

Common sense would answer no ; but an instinct more subtle than 
common sense told Laurence Bell that he had been wronged. He had 
been made the plaything of a woman’s caprice; and now that the 
caprice had given place to a new whim, he shared the fate common to 
playthings. She had patronised him for her own pleasure, and not for 
his benefit, and did not care to patronise him an hour longer than 
her whim lasted. 

This was the wrong she had done him; and beyond this there was 
a deeper wrong which she had inflicted—a wrong done by tender glances 
that meant nothing, by softly-spoken words in which there had been 
neither truth nor feeling—all the cunning arts of that foul sorcery 
which women call flirtation. 

The Princess rose and drew her shawl round her. 

“Our last sitting is terminated, Mr. Bell,” she said in her iciest 
tone; “when may I have the honour of seeing my portrait ?” 

“Whenever you please,” answered the painter despondently. “I 
find it hard to satisfy myself; but if labour can produce perfection, I 
have gone the right way to achieve it.” 

‘When must your picture be sent in to the Academy ?” 

“‘ Early in this month.” 

“Indeed! I should like a few of my friends to see the picture be- 
fore it goes in. Will it be finished by next Sunday? I believe Sunday 
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is a great day for the privileged inspection of pictures yet unseen by 
the public ?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Very well. On next Sunday, then, you will bring your friend 
Mr. Mocatti, and unlock the doors of your mysterious easel ?” 

“ As you please, madame.” 

“ And after that, I suppose I may organise the decoration of my 
music-room ?” 

** Madame !” 

“That is to say, you will no longer require this room as a studio ? 
For, of course, it is an understood thing that the idea of the frescoes 
is to be abandoned.” 

“Tt must be as you wish, madame,” answered the painter, whose 
replies sounded as if from the lips of an automaton. 

“Tt is not at all as I wish. My wish was to have seen my music- 
room a second Signature chamber. But as I cannot hope to enjoy the 
venerable age of Abraham or Methusalah, I have ordered a West-end 
upholsterer to decorate my apartment @ Ja Renaissance, in the usual 
carton pierre style of decoration. I am really sorry to think that your 
Amphion and Orpheus should have proved such impracticable people.” 

Laurence Bell flung a despairing look towards the corner where 
the Shepherd of Mount Citheron turned his face to the wall. Yes; 
he had been granted opportunities rarely given to ambitious youth, and 
he had frittered away his chances in feeble attempts, in puerile experi- 
ments, in childish endeavours to achieve the impossible. Little wonder 
that he had exhausted the patience of a lady in whose character pati- 
ence was not a strong point. And yet he had meant to do so much. 
He had dreamed such glorious dreams. All was over. This was his 
congé, which the proud lips of his patroness had just pronounced. She 
had done with him. She told him so in the coldest, plainest words. 
His passionate reproaches aroused no anger in her breast. She was far 
too indifferent to be angry. With no plainer speech, with no colder 
accents could she have dismissed a tradesman or a servant who had 
ceased to please her. 

And yet he had sat at her feet. He had told the story of his love, 
—not quite plainly, but in language so thinly veiled, with passion so 
little restrained, that this woman must have been dull and cold indeed 
if she had failed to understand the passionate heart which she had set 
beating so wildly. They had read Tasso together, and had talked of 
the poet and the princess. They had read and talked together of Chaste- 
lard and Mary Stuart—that Chastelard who may well have deemed love 
only a synonym for fatality : 

“ Look, it may be love was a sort of curse 
Made for my plague, and mixed up with my days 
Somewise in their beginning; or, indeed, 
A bitter birth begotten of sad stars 
At mine own body’s birth.” 
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All was over. Laurence Bell stood with white lips and heavy down- 
cast eyelids as the Princess left the room. He did not even look up to 
watch her departure, though his last hope, his last faint thrill of rapture 
went with her footsteps. The rustling of her silken dress told him that 
she was gone. His own heart told him that she had vanished out of his 
life as completely as she had gone out of that room. 


SCENE THE SECOND :—MADAME IS MEDITATIVE, 


MADAME D’ASPRAMONTE busied herself with the organisation of her 
second concert, and the Swedish tenor was invited to fill a prominent 
part in the evening’s entertainment. He was in no manner superior 
to many other singers who were at the lady’s disposal. He was only 
a little newer, and it was for novelty in some form or other that the 
Princess sighed. 

Sooth to say, the dinner at Richmond had not been a startling suc- 
cess. Herr Frolich had done his utmost to make things agreeable. 
Herr Frolich’s elderly aunt, Madame Baumgarten, had been mild and 
inoffensive. The young lion of the day had been all that is attentive 
and complimentary —inexpressibly honoured by Madame d’Aspra- 
monte’s notice, unspeakably enraptured by her praise of his genius, 
her prophecies of his future fame. 

And this sort of thing—these pretty airy compliments from well- 
bred and carefully-attired genius—had once been the wine of life to 
Giulia d’Aspramonte. This elegant devotion after Scribe or Sardou had 
once been all-sufficient for her. But it was so no longer. She had 
tasted a more fiery vintage than this pale, bloodless champagne—unreal 
and evanescent, sparkling and dancing in the sunlight one moment, and 
the next instant vapid, flat, and tasteless. She had known what it was 
to be loved in earnest, and though the lover was only a foolish young 
man, a dreamer of dreams, a creature of aspirations never to be trans- 
lated into achievement, the reality of his love had been powerful 
enough to render all conventional devotion very uninteresting to Giulia 
d’Aspramonte. 

There is an end of all things, and it seemed to Madame d’Aspra- 
monte, after she had given the painter his congé, as if the end of her 
coquetries and triumphs must needs be near at hand. She was tired 
of admiration in which there was neither depth nor sincerity. She was 
weary of love so earnest as to be almost despair. She knew that Lau- 
rence Bell loved her, and the profound reality of his love had given a 
charm and an interest to his society while the sense of that truth 
and earnestness was yet a novel sensation. When the novelty wore off, 
Mr. Bell remained only a foolish young man, the first-fruits of whose 
genius had proved delusive as the apples of the Dead Sea—a young 
man whose devotion was worth very little, since it was never likely to 
reflect glory upon its object. 

To a modern Tasso the Princess would have been very gracious ; 
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but for a poetaster, whose rhymes were never likely to ring loud through 
the wide realms of poetry, she would have felt small compassion. 

For the man who had given her truth and passion, that were new 
even to her, she had neither gratitude nor pity. In some remote 
corner of her hard heart there was a dim consciousness that this ear- 
nest love was a pure and beautiful thing, and that it would have been 
well for her if she had been able to appreciate and understand it. She 
was sorry for herself, as suffering loss for lack of some missing sense 
which made the happiness of other women. But she felt no softening 
pang of sorrow for the victim who must needs perish by reason of her 
hardness. 

“ Mocatti is right,” she said to herself, as she sat before the glass 
that had begun to tell her such hard truths when she was rash enough 
to consult it in the full glare of the spring sunlight; “if I live to be 
old, my last years will be very lonely. It is a pity I cannot attach 
myself to some one. I suppose there is a kind of pleasure in the love 
of one’s fellow-creatures, or people would scarcely make so much fuss 
about it as they do.” 


Madame d’Aspramonte anticipated some gratification to herself 
from the exhibition of the picture that had been so slow to reach com- 
pletion. The painter’s enthusiastic devotion to this one work had 
occasioned considerable talk amongst the privileged circle of Adrian’s 
Villa. People had heard of the easel with its locked doors, and were 
not slow to condemn the young man’s folly. 

“No good ever came of fussiness in relation to art,” said Sir Edgar 
Verbochheeven gravely ; ‘“ Rubens and Vandyke set about their best 
works as quietly as if they had been bakers. Poor Haydon was a man 
who made a great talk and noise about his pictures; and see what a 
sad end came to all his high-flown fancies! Take things quietly, my 
dear Mr. Bell, if you mean to be great.” 

There were others who took a less kindly view of the young painter’s 
enthusiasm. 

“ He is playing his cards very cleverly,” said an envious rival. “ He 
knows there is no flattery too gross for the D’Aspramonte ; and he is 
shamming madness in the hope of getting a rich wife.” 

Closer observers shook their heads despondently when they spoke 
of Mr. Mocatti’s protégé. “There is the stamp of death upon his face,” 
they said; “ and that woman is answerable for his untimely end.” 

The interest felt in the hidden picture was very general. The ma- 
licious nourished the hope of assisting at an ignominious failure; the 
indifferent looked forward to the gratification of a pleasant curiosity ; 
the connoisseurs anticipated a feast in the way of critical discussion and 
agreeable argument. And then, the exhibition of the picture was just the 
right sort of occasion for one of those classic banquets, to the perfection 
of which Madame d’Aspramonte owed no small portion of her renown. 
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Thus it was that Madame Baumgarten’s notes of invitation for 
juncheon on the following Sunday were received with a very general 
feeling of satisfaction, and Giulia d’Aspramonte’s friends all declared 
themselves “charmed,” or “ delighted,” or “so pleased,” or even “ aw- 
fully glad” to attend the unveiling of the mysterious portrait. 


While the German widow was penning her notes of invitation, her 
imperious patroness gave audience to Herr Frolich in the sacred 
seclusion of her boudoir. The professor had been admitted to that 
sacred apartment several times since his return from the Continent, 
and the servants of the Princess had already begun to wonder whether 
this German musician was indeed to step into the shoes of Benjamin 
d’Aspramonte. If those who cared to speculate upon the follies and 
caprices of the Roman Princess had been present during the interview 
of to-day, they would scarcely have been inclined to back Herr Frolich 
heavily on the D’Aspramonte stakes. The interview was evidently very 
far from pleasant. The lady’s brow was black as thunder. The gen- 
tleman had the air of a man who is accustomed to stormy weather, and 
somewhat impervious to the roaring of tempestuous blasts or the pelting 
of pitiless hailstones terrible as those that smote the people of Pharaoh. 

“And Panamas have gone down,” said the Princess, with a sullen 
gloominess of tone and manner. 

“They go down, and are going down every day and hour.” 

“ And the Irrigation Company ?” 

“Ts a failure. The paid-up shares are selling forasong. Very 
few people care to touch them.” 

“‘ Have I risked much money in that enterprise ?” 

‘A bagatelle for the representative of a firm which was once almost 
as great as the house of Caroccio degli Alberti—but more than you 
may care to lose.” 

“I cannot afford to lose money,” said the Princess with suppressed 
intensity. ‘ You think—all the world seems to think—that I count my 
fortune by millions ; but that is no longer so. When my husband died 
he left me so rich that no one could tell me the extent of my wealth.” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Herr Frolich, with his customary ease of 
manner; “but he left you the central figure dans un dédale du com- 
merce. Madame, you were left the mistress of a gold mine; but you 
did not know your way about this gold mine. Unhappily your craving 
for excitement inspired you with a taste for speculation. You knew 
that your husband's wealth had flowed in upon him from every quarter 
of the globe, plenteous as the yellow waters of the Tiber as they roll past 
the boundary wall of your villa. The machinery that had made him 
rich was at your disposal. There was only one thing you lacked; and 
that was the commercial experience of Benjamin d’Aspramonte. You 
have had your excitement, madame; I hope you do not think it has 
cost you too dearly.” 
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For some time Herr Frolich had enjoyed an anomalous position 
aupres de sa Princesse. 

It was her habit to consult him upon all her affairs; to reject his 
advice with unmitigated contempt when it ran counter to the whim 
of the moment, and to upbraid and denounce him when she suffered 
from the natural result of her own folly. Herr Frolich endured all 
this with sublime patience, but not without some expectation of recom- 
pense in days to come. He had been the fast friend of her late husband, 
and the privileged recipient of that gentleman’s confidence. He would 
in all probability have been vested with some power in the affairs of the 
impetuous lady if old Benjamin d’Aspramonte—always inclined to be 
distrustful alike of friends and enemies—had not altered his mind once 
or twice a week as to the wording of his last will and testament; ulti- 
mately leaving his widow sole mistress of his colossal fortune. 

He could not bring himself to trust anybody; and he died oppressed 
by the agonising consciousness that his money would be wasted. 

“She will squander it upon a thousand follies; she will scatter it 
in all the gutters of Europe. She would devour the fortunes of a dozen 
Pereiras in as many years,” said the old man piteously. 

His dismal forebodings had not been entirely unfulfilled. There 
was a broad margin for extravagance in the fortune of the Roman 
banker; and even Madame d’Aspramonte’s capacity for expenditure 
had not been sufficient to exhaust the results of a long career of success 
in the commercial world. The Princess was still a rich woman, but 
she had squandered and lost a great deal of money; and although extra- 
vagance was very pleasant to her, loss was very bitter. 

Her losses had been heavy. Every venture she had embarked in 
since her, husband’s death had been eminently unlucky; and it was only 
on receiving a balance-sheet from her chief cashier, and going through 
it quietly with Herr Frolich, that she was aware how much sterling 
gold had been transformed into worthless paper during her brief game 
of speculation. 

It was the study of this balance-sheet which had produced the 
thunder-cloud upon Madame d’Aspramonte’s brow. This woman, who 
in the selfish indulgence of her own fancies could give unheard - of 
sums to her builder or her upholsterer, cherished a sordid love of 
money for its own sake; and the contemplation of the figures that 
made the sum-total of her losses was very painful to her. 

“ Let those shares be sold—all of them—to-morrow—to-day, if 
possible!” 

“ It might be better to hold on,” suggested the professor. 

* And lose all? No! I will sell out at once,” cried the impulsive 
Giulia. ‘ Everything has been unlucky with me this year—loss here, 
loss there, loss on every side. Do you know, Maximilian Frolich, it 
seems to me sometimes that I shall die poor ?” 

No words can express the horror in the lady’s look and tone as she 
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said this. To this woman—who was without the natural affections, the 
common fears and joys and sorrows that make up the lives of other 
women—poverty was the one supreme evil. To lose the things that 
made life agreeable for her, to lose the very zest of existence, to cease 
to riot in the enjoyment of inexhaustible wealth,—that was how 
Madame d’Aspramonte understood the word ‘ poverty.’ 

And yet there had been a time in which she was a poor innkeeper’s 
daughter, who deemed himself rich when he could give his handsome 
child a new gown to wear at mass on Sundays. Yes; but that time 
had long gone by, and in those days Giulia had been rich in the con- 
sciousness of her fresh young beauty, and a prophetic instinct which 
told her of some great prize that was to fall to her in the universal 
lottery. 

To cease to be wealthy now, when wealth was the only reality in 
her life, would be a calamity for the horror of which language has no 
power of expression. 

She sat in a gloomy reverie, meditating upon this hideous possi- 
bility for some time after her friend and adviser left her. 

Maximilian Frolich went away with a smile upon his face—such a 
smile as might have illuminated the countenance of that astute Flo- 
rentine secretary of state who wrote the Prince. 

“ She begins to discover her helplessness,” he said to himself; “ and 
when she has lost a little more money, and feels a little more keenly 


the inconvenience of giving way to her own caprices, my time will be 
near at hand. There is nothing impossible for the man who knows how 
to wait.” 


SCENE THE THIRD :—‘‘ CAN YOU SEE NOTHING THERE ?” 


LAURENCE BELL worked at his picture without rest or respite during 
that last week; after which the die was to be cast, and the game lost 
or won. He lived in the painting-room, that amber-draperied saloon 
which was soon to be his no longer. But he was troubled with no 
visits from the lady of the mansion. The long days went by, and no 
one came near him except the servant who brought cake and wine on a 
great antique salver, and who brought it with the air of a gaoler who 
attends to the necessities of a prisoner of state. 

The upholsterer’s minions came one morning to take some measure- 
ments, and the painter looked at them very much as he might have 
looked at so many masked dooms-men bearing the paraphernalia of 
death. If the three-foot rule and the compasses which these artisans 
handled so deftly had been the cord and dagger of the Vehmgericht, 
they could scarcely have been more symbolical of final condemnation 
to the man whose brush was to have made this chamber beautiful. 

When the men had entered their measurements in dirty little 
memorandum-books and quietly departed, the painter seated himself 
on the ground beside his pile of sketches, and cut the painted canvas 
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into ribbons with a pair of scissors merciless as the shears of Atropos. 
He was possessed by a rage that was almost childish in its unreason- 
able intensity. Ah, what wasted care and thought and trouble he 
had given to the great work which he was never to accomplish! 
what experimental dabblings with wax and honey, amber varnish, and 
white of egg! what study of the traditionary arts of buon fresco and 
fresco secco! what careful reading of Van Mander and Vasari, Merimée 
and Michiels, in search of recondite details of forgotten vehicles and 
medieval art-secrets! And, behold, now the work of a West-end uphol- 
sterer, the stereotyped elegance of gold-leaf and papier maché, was to 
supersede those immortal images of Olympus which had haunted his 
dreams. 

When the work of destruction was complete, he went back to his 
picture. His labours now were confined to minute trifling with the 
golden arabesques that coiled and twisted about the glowing drapery. 
The woman smiled down upon him as he worked at the hem of her 
mantle. She stood out from the canvas solid as a statue, with a 
luminous haze around her head. It was a hard thing for him to resist 
the fancy that her bosom rose and fell with the motion of a heart 
beneath the flesh, which seemed to take its subdued tints of rose and 
carnation from the motion of real living blood. How often had he 
been tempted to press his parched lips to the cool whiteness of that 
rounded shoulder, massive as marble against the thick folds of falling 
drapery! 

“OQ God, preserve me from madness!” he cried, on the last night 
when the delusion was strong upon him as he stood taking his farewell 
of his work in the declining light. ‘I have prayed that I might pro- 
duce one perfect picture. Was the prayer an impious one, and has it 
been granted for my destruction? Have I come too nearly to the per- 
fection of human beauty? Have I sinned the sin of Prometheus and 
Pygmalion, and is my punishment to be akin to theirs? The woman 
is alive. Her eyes follow me as the eyes of the monster followed 
Frankenstein ; and even her beauty is appalling, for it is the beauty of 
an unholy simulacrum, rather than the image of a creature made by 
the hand of God.” 


During that last week Mr. Mocatti saw very little of his protégé. 
He looked in at Adrian’s Villa during the customary Tuesday-evening 
reception, but the figure of Laurence Bell was missing from amongst 
the crowd of semi-fashionables and notabilities who filled the classic 
salons. 

Madame d’Aspramonte honoured her old friend with one of her 
sweetest smiles. 

“ Vous m’avez assez rudoyé a notre derniére rencontre, mon ami,” she 
said, laughing; “ mais je ne suis pas inexorable? Your protégé’s picture 
is to be exhibited to my friends on Sunday. You may come to see it.” 
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Mr. Mocatti thanked his Princess for this gracious permission, and 
departed, pleased to have missed Laurence from that crowded temple 
in which the false goddess received the worship of her votaries. 

He called in North Audley-street in the course of the week; but 
Laurence was not to be found there, and he did not care to follow his 
protégé to the painting-room at the Villa. , 

‘Sunday will decide everything,” he said to himself; “success will 
console my poor Laurence. If fortune prove kind, he will forget that 
Giulia d’Aspramonte is cruel. I will take him away to some pleasant 
retreat, where health and strength may come back to him. But if the 
portrait should be a failure—” 

This was a train of thought which the Neapolitan trader did not 
care to pursue. There was that in the face of Laurence Bell which 
told him the young man would scarcely stand against the rade shocks 
of untoward fate. A bright burst of warm sunshine might restore 
freshness and vitality to this languishing plant ; but would the plant 
survive stormy wind and merciless thunder-shower ? 

The dealer had other protégés whose work was preparing for the 
annual exhibition in Trafalgar-square, and he had ample occupation 
during this last week. But his heart and his ambition were alike with 
the little tailor’s boy whom he had picked up from a doorstep, and out 
of whom he had thought to create a Raffaelle. 

He went to North Audley-street on Sunday, after having sent Lau- 
rence a note offering to drive him down to the Villa. He found the 
young man not long risen, and dressed with a carelessness which was 
the very reverse of that foppish elegance that had distinguished him 
since his acquaintance with the Princess. Late as he had risen, there 
was a haggard look about his eyes that told of a sleepless night. 

“ Mais, mon ami, comme tu es chiffonné ce matin!” cried Mr. Mocatti. 
“Vas f arranger les cheveux. But courage, mon enfant; I do not come 
to conduct thee to the guillotine. Think that I am one of the guides 
who lead young genius to the Temple of Fame. Come, Laurence, 
thou shouldst carry thyself with the head high, my brave ; it is to- 
day the turning-point of thy destiny.” 

With encouraging speeches of this character, and much pretence 
of gaiety, did Antonio Mocatti beguile the journey to Adrian’s Villa. 
More than one pedestrian escaped narrowly from the ravening jaws 
of death during that morning’s drive; for Mr. Mocatti’s fluttered 
spirits found some relief in furious driving. There is surely in the 
least sensitive breast some prophetic instinct of approaching calamity. 
Throughout that brief journey between North Audley-street and Ful- 
ham the Neapolitan felt as if he had been carrying his protégé’s coffin 
to its resting-place, rather than conducting the young painter to an 
anticipated triumph. 

Madame d’Aspramonte’s dining-room was crowded, and all that an 
erudite confectioner can do to recall the banquets of the Apollo Chamber 
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had been done by the lady’s chef in honour of this occasion. If the 
turbot which figured in delicate preparations of cold fish had not been 
caught between the two bridges that spanned the Tiber in the days of 
Lucullus, it was not the fault of Madame d’Aspramonte ; nor was she 
responsible for the bad taste of those among her guests who preferred 
the modern simplicity of moselle and hock to the more sophisticated 
charm of falernian, flavoured with rose-leaves and thickened with honey. 

She moved to and fro among her visitors like a queen, receiving 
homage with a charming air of sovereignty. Laurence Bell’s haggard 
face seemed strangely out of harmony with that animated crowd, made 
up of butterfly creatures, who asked nothing more of life than that 
something new in the way of amusement should be provided for them 
on easy terms by Madame Une-telle or Monsieur Qui-que-ce-soit. 

These frivolous persons stared at Mr. Bell as at a natural curiosity, 
and then discoursed of his looks with one another in audible murmurs. 
The Princess went about among her guests pointing out the hero of 
the occasion. She was not sorry that he should be thus pale and hag- 
gard, since his altered looks were a tribute to her own fascinations. 

When Laurence found an opportunity to approach his patroness she 
was enthroned amidst a circle of her devotees. The young man sur- 
veyed that circle of unfamiliar faces with a strange sickness at heart ; 
such a hopeless sense of his own misery and their indifference as he 
might have felt had he been looking down at the serried ranks of gape- 
mouthed idlers staring up at a scaffold. 

The lady sat in one of her low Roman chairs, draped like an em- 
press, in cream-white cashmere, gorgeous with embroideries of gold. 
That gold and white drapery was only an Indian shawl; but on Giulia 
d’Aspramonte a shawl became a toga, and the simplest head-gear from 
a Bond-street milliner the diadem of a Cleopatra. Never yet had this 
woman seemed more beautiful in the sight of her victim than to-day, 
when she looked up at him with a cold glitter in her eyes and a smile 
of ceremony on her lips. 

“At last, Mr. Bell,” she said. ‘My friends are all impatience to 
behold the long-promised picture.” 

The young man trifled nervously with a key hanging at his watch- 
chain. It was the key that opened the doors of his easel—those doors 
that guarded his treasure. Looking anxiously from one to another, he 
saw the earnest face of Sir Edgar Verbochheeven, the great painter, and 
felt that here at least the brotherhood of art made a link between the 
anxious aspirant and the world-renowned master. Here was one who 
could sympathise with him in this crisis of his life. 

The great painter smiled graciously as he met those appealing eyes. 

Madame d’Aspramonte rose from her low seat with an air half- 
languid, half-impatient, as if the task to be accomplished was some- 
thing of a bore, and had therefore belter be despatched quickly. 

“ Lead the way, Mr. Bell,” she said, taking the arm of an elderly 
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diplomatist who had adored her uncomplainingly for the last ten years 
of his life. ‘Come, Sir Henry; if the picture is what a portrait should 
be, you will see me as I was when you first came to Rome.” 

“In that case I shall see Helen when first she was beheld by Paris,” 
replied the beau; “but I hardly know whether I should care to ex- 
change the Juno of to-day for the Helen of yesterday,” he added in a 
softer tone. 

There was a pleasing flutter of excitement. Airy draperies made a 
faint rustling like the wings of many birds. Gigantic guardsmen pulled 
their moustaches, and asked one another who the fellow was that had 
painted Madame d’Aspramonte’s portrait, and that kind of thing. Signor 
Mocatti pushed his arm through Mr. Bell’s and almost dragged him 
to the great empty room where the easel stood in solitary state. 

“ Courage, ami!” he whispered, as Laurence laid his hand on the 
lock of the easel. 

“ Courage !” repeated the. painter; “yes, I have courage: I fear 
nothing now. Yeu think that I have been false to the promise that 
won your praise, Madame d’Aspramonte. You think that I have belied 
the childish talent that inspired your hopes, Signor Mocatti. I have 
frittered away my time, you say; I have. wasted months, and have 
achieved nothing. My answer is here—here in the picture by which I 
mean to stand or fall.” 

There was a feverish gaiety in his manner. He held his head high, 
and met Giulia d’Aspramonte’s cold eyes with looks of defiance. He 
was no longer the image of unrequited love, prostrate, despairing ; but 
erect and hopeful, as the image of genius. He surveyed that mixed 
assembly with a proud smile, as if he would have said, “I take my 
stand in an enchanted region which you cannot approach, and there 
I have a rank that I would not exchange for dukedom or barony in the 
kingdom of mortals.” 

He turned the key in the lock, flung open the doors of the easel to 
their widest extent, and looked round with a glance of unconcealed 
triumph. 

Madame d’Aspramonte and her guests crowded forward as the 
doors opened, the Princess in the centre, and most eager amongst the 
eager. She leant forward with a coquettish smile upen her face—such 
a smile as she might have worn when hurrying to her glass, eager to 
survey the effect of some new toilette in which she was conscious of 
being unusually lovely. 

As the eager curious faces crowded nearer to the canvas, the 
painter stood statue-like, confronting them with the serenity of con- 
scious triumph. ; 

There was a strange sudden movement among that expectant crowd 
—a puzzled wondering look in all the faces. 

“ Ah, ha!” cried the painter with rapture, “even you are surprised, 
Madame d’Aspramonte. You expected to see a picture, and you behold 
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a woman, a goddess—yourself as you were in the days whén your name 
was Heré, and your palace had its foundations on Olympus. You wonder 
that art cando somuch. You did not know how much could be achieved 
by concentration of purpose and all-absorbing intensity of thought. See, 
Mocatti,” he continued, seizing his patron’s arm and talking to him in 
a low eager voice, supremely regardless of the gaping crowd always push- 
ing forward and peering wonderingly at the canvas—“ see,” said the 
young man, indicating an outline with his extended finger—“ see in 
what full relief the figure stands out from the background. I told you 
that I had not been altogether wasting my time. Ah, you will forgive 
me now for having done so little. You are satisfied now, are you not ? 
Look at that pearly shoulder, with the drapery slipping off it: cannot 
you see the sliding motion of the heavy fabric on that smooth flesh? 
and the round perfect arm—do you not extend your hand involuntarily 
to grasp it ?” 

The painter paused, breathless. His passionate rhapsody was fol- 
lowed by a strange silence. Not a word of praise or of comment broke 
that unnatural stillness. Madame d’Aspramonte stood looking at the 
canvas with knitted brows, and a countenance expressive of mingled 
anger and bewilderment. The general company looked on with a 
vacuous stare, as not knowing what might be expected of them, and 
waiting, in well-bred incapacity for wonderment, the issue of affairs. 
Mr. Mocatti’s dusky face had suddenly assumed an alarming pallor. He 
looked from the canvas to the painter, and from the painter back to 
the canvas; and the eyes of Sir Edgar Verbochhceven followed the eyes 
of the dealer. 

“Pray, Mr. Bell, is this a practical joke?” said the Princess at 
last, in tones so chilling that it seemed as if that dense silence had 
suddenly been rent asunder by the sharp edge of a sword. “I am 
compelled to admit that it is rather a dull piece of humour, and shall 
be obliged to you if you will remove your blank canvas and allow my 
friends to see your picture.” 

The painter stared at the speaker for a moment aghast, and then 
turned from her with a passionate gesture. 

“OQ, Mocatti!” he cried despairingly, “her heart is harder than 
stone. Even my triumph cannot touch her.” 

He fell back a little way from the easel, and stood looking at his 
canvas with rapturous tenderness. Sir Edgar and Mr. Mocatti looked 
at each other, while the young man stood thus wrapped in a kind of 
ecstasy, unconscious of what was passing around him. 

“Do you see anything?” asked Sir Edgar. 

“ Nothing,” replied Mocatti. ‘Stay; we may be looking at it in 
the wrong light.” 

And then, with increasing trouble of aspect, Mr. Mocatti examined 
the work to which his protégé had devoted so many months of his life. 
He looked at the canvas from the left, from the right, from above, from 
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below; but always with the same result. The labour of those anxious 
days, the study of those sleepless nights, were represented by a chaos 
of colours heaped one upon the other in inextricable confusion—a net- 
work of lines, shapeless, intricate as the webs of a whole company of 
spiders. 

“ Look, there is something left!” cried Mocatti, suddenly pointing 
to a spot of luminous colour in the midst of that strange chaos of 
multifarious hues and conflicting lights and shadows. 

A hand—the hand of a Mary Stuart or a Countess of Blessington— 
peeped from out that confusion of colour, as if parting a curtain of 
dingy fabric; a hand that Titian might have been proud to paint—the 
only fragment left of that chef-deuvre which the painter had wor- 
shipped, Pygmalionwise, through so many dreary days of pain and 
passion. He had painted out his picture. With infinite labour, with 
patience that would have seemed the sublimity of heroism if attended 
by success, Laurence Bell had destroyed the work of his own hands, 
fondly believing that with every touch he was approaching nearer to 
the ideal perfection for which his soul longed. He had refused all 
counsel ; he had elected to be his own adviser; and had forgotten that 
the eyes of genius are apt to be blinded by the supernal radiance of its 
own visions—that genius is all the better for a little sober counsel from 
common sense. 

“There is a goddess behind that curtain,” cried Mocatti. “ Viens, 
mon ami, ne me regarde pas de cet air hébété. Thou hast painted out 
thy picture—that is all! Raffaelle may have done the same thing, 
though Vasari tells us nothing about it. Thou wilt profit by this ex- 
perience, and not again make the coquette with thy pictures. Believe 
me, mon ami, one is none the worse for a practical man’s advice.” 

Laurence Bell looked at his patron with the air of a man who tries 
in vain to grapple with some overwhelming perplexity. 

“You have all conspired to fool me !” he cried passionately. “ You 
do not know what you are doing. You do not know—” 

The outburst of anger ended in a hysterical sob. Sir Edgar Ver- 
bochhceven drew his arm through that of the young man, and pulled 
him gently away from amidst that circle of vacuous faces, which were 
beginning to be irradiated by ironical smiles. 

“Come away,” he said, in a grave compassionate voice; ‘“ come 
with me, Mr. Bell. If you have made a /iasco, there is no occasion 
to let these people see your vexation. You will do something great 
before the year is out, I am sure.” 

They had passed through the orangery by this time, and were alone 
in the room beyond. Laurence Bell sank into a chair, helpless as a 
child, and with no more power to control his emotion. 

“ Look at me, Sir Edgar,” he said, “and ask yourself if I shall 
ever paint another picture. O, you do not know what I hoped from 
that portrait. You do not know how hard I worked.” 
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‘* You worked too hard and too continuously ; you lost all sense of 
proportion; your ideal picture impressed itself so vividly upon your 
brain, that you had no longer eyes ‘to see the reality upon your easel. 
My dear Mr. Bell, you have been painting a phantom.” 

Laurence Bell let his head fall on the supporting arm of his con- 
soler, and wept aloud; and as the successful man bent over the baffled 
aspirant, who had fallen so ignominiously in the great race, his eyes 
were not undimmed by tears. 


In the music-room there was considerable excitement. The but- 
terflies gathered about the easel, and made a great fluttering with their 
wings as they examined the canvas on which Laurence Bell had spread 
layer after layer of colour. The Princess did not trouble herself to 
examine the object so closely. She stood a little way apart, watching 
the scene with an amused smile. 

“Ts it possible that when the young man painted hat, he imagined 
himself to be painting my portrait ?” she asked at last. 

“Tt is true, madame,” answered Mr. Mocatti. “The young man 
has achieved nothing but failure since he crossed your threshold. 
Your patronage has the misfortune to be fatal to genius.” 

“ And he has painted and painted and painted all these weeks 
and months, and kept me for hours standing on a dais yonder for his 
pleasure; and has made all this fuss and talk, and has succeeded in 
accomplishing only—rTHArT !” cried the Princess, pointing to the ruined 
canvas with ineffable disdain. 

‘Tt is unhappily the case.” 

“ Mais cest pour rire pendant un mois,” exclaimed the lady, bursting 
into a silvery peal of laughter; upon which there followed a chorus, 
and low well-bred murmurings about the absurdity of the whole affair. 

Mr. Mocatti quitted the Princess without a word, but not without 
a look, which Giulia d’Aspramonte was somewhat slow to forget—so 
deep was the disgust, so intense the scorn expressed in that deliberate 


gaze. 
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